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ABSTRACT 

This review of the literature on performance 
appraisal for college and university faculty was undertaken to serve 
the ultimate goal of improving student cognitive learning. The 
starting point was to ask what is known about performance appraisal. 
What are its positive and negative consequences? How does the manner 
in which it is conducted relate to future performance? In what ways 
do the skills of the appraiser affect the outcomes? To what degree 
can what is accepted about performance appraisal in other settings be 
expected to be true for faculty and department chairs in colleges and 
universities? These and other questions directed the investigation - 
The review contains five sections and begins with a brief exposition 
of the principal theories that underlie performance appraisal 
research in Section I. Section II examines the research studies 
conducted in the field or in the laboratory to test hypotheses drawn 
from the theories. The research is principally in the psychological 
and organizational fields with few contributions from postsecondary 
education. Section II ends with 15 general conclusions, "truths' 1 that 
postsecondary education needs to take into consideration to improve 
its performance and more closely achieve its goals. Section III 
describes the norms, values, structures, and practices that 
characterize colleges and universities so that the application of the 
findings can be inferred as to their likelihood of successful 
outcomes in postsecondary institutions. Following this, a plan f^r 
performance appraisal well suited for colleges and universities is 
advanced in Secticn IV and the conditions under tfhich it could be 
successful are discussed in Section V. The list of cited references, 
an appendix, and a bibliography complete the monograph. The appendix 
briefly identifies the main appraisal procedures currently in 
Practice in business. (AA) 
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Criticisms of performance appraisal are currently in vogue. Within the past few 
years, three ASHE-ERIC monographs have addressed one asp^t or another of the 
topic. Mortimer, Bagshaw. and Masland's (1985) Flexibility ft* .Academic Staffing: 
Effective Policies and Practices, Creswell's (1985) Faculty Research Performance: 
lessons from the Sciences and the Social Sciences and Boyer and Lewis' U985) 
And on the Seventh Day: Faculty Consulting and Supplemental Income each deal 
with evaluating faculty behavior with the aim of changing and rewarding or 
punishing it. As we prepared this review, an advertisement for the Journal of 
Pcracnnel Evaluation in Education came across our desk that promised to have at 
least one piece in the first issue dealing with student ratings of college faculty. A 
recent memorandum from the U. S. Department of Education's Office of Educa- 
tional Research .id Improvement announced a forthcoming request for proposal 
for National Centers to investigate merit pay as a way of improving instruction, 
clearly one component of performance appraisal— and one we address. The topic, 
then, has immediate applied consequences that extend beyond our more general 
purpose. 

This literature review was undertaken to serve NCRlPTAL's principal goal of 
improving student (cognitive) learning. Program D. Faculty as a Key Resource, 
contributes to that goal by studying how to change faculty behavior. 

We know that faculty want to improve their students* learning. We also know that 
faculty believe that student learning depends highly on their teaching. We do not 
know, however, the degree to which that belief is true. 

It appears that faculty who add certain strategies to their teaching repertoire 
increase student learning (McKeachle. Pintrich. Lin. & Smith, 1986). Most 
faculty, however, do not make major changes In their teaching styles unless they 
are adequately stimulated or provoked. Consequently, we need to learn under 
what conditions and circumstances faculty can be motivated to change their 
teaching behaviors. Appraisal of their performance is a necessary first step. 

Our starting point is to ask what is known about performance appraisal. What 
are its positive and negative consequences? How dees the manner in which it is 
conducted relate to future performance? In what ways do the skills of the 
appraiser affect the outcomes? To what degree can we expect what is accepted 
about performance appraisal In other settings to be tme for faculty and 
department chairs in colleges and universities? These and other questions 
diiected our investigation. 

This literature review begins with a brief exposition of the principal theories that 
underlie performance appraisal research in Section I, Section II examines the 
research studies conducted in the field or in the laboratory to test hypotheses 
drawn from the theories. The research is principally In the psychological and 
organizational fields with few contributions from post secondary education. We 
end Section II with 15 general conclusions, "trutiis** we believe post secondary 
education needs to take into consideration to improve its performance and more 
closely achieve its goals. 

Section III describes the norms, values, structures, and practices that 
characterize colleges and universities so that the application of the findings can 
be inferred as to their likelihood of successful outcomes in postsecondary 
institutions. 

We then advance a plan for performance appraisal well suited for colleges and 
universities in Section IV and discuss ;he conditions under which it could be 
successful in Section V. 
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The list of cited references, an appendix, and a bibliography complete the mono- 
graph. The appendix briefly identifies the main appraisal procedures currently in 
practice in business. The bibliography contains some references we found useful 
but were tangential to our aims and hence not cited by us. 
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I. Theories Underlying Performance Apprcisal 

A. Introduction 

The literature and research relative to performance appraisal covers more than a 
hundred years of scholarly activity and spans several disciplines, including 
psychology, sociology, operations research, and organizational behavior. The broad 
topic of performance appraisal can be divided into three major areas: the supporting 
behavioral theory, the methodology of performance appraisal, and its effects on 
performance. While a great deal of attention has been paid to the methodology (format, 
methods, and physical characteristics) of performance appraisal, somewhat less has 
been given to the underlying theory. Likewise, it appears that the effects of 
performance appraisal on individuals and their organizations have emerged as an 
important research topic only in the last 15 or so years. 

Motivation and the variables that influence motivation constitute the central 
behavioral concept supporting performance appraisal. Section I summarizes the most 
prominent motivation theories. Our review of the impact or outcomes of performance 
appraisal (Section 111, drawn from a literature base ranging from the highly theoretical 
or hypothetical to concrete, scientific results supported by data, addresses such issues 
as stress, mistrust, and Increments and decrements in performance. 

B. Motivation 

An understanding of the topic of motivation is critical to understanding why people 
behave as they do on the Job. Research has demonstrated that the old and simple 
guidelines for "economic man" are insufficient for understanding human behavior at 
work. At the same time, the literature shows no "master" theory of motivation or 
agreement about how motivation contributes to or influences performance. 

A basic management principle states that an individual's performance is a function of 
his or her level of ability and motivation. As organizational performance and its 
measurement have increased in importance, the level of knowledge and research in the 
area of work motivation has increased accordingly. One of the simplest and most 
utilitarian definitions of motivation is that which energizes, directs, and sustains 
behavior (Atkinson. 1964). Motivation as a concept is a pervasive one. for motivation 
affects and is affected by a multitude of factors. From the manager's perspective, 
motivation theory should explain (a) what drives behavior, (b) what direction behavior 
will take, and (c) how to maintain behavior. 

Arousal Theories of Motivation 

The concept of human needs as a basic principle of action dominated the study of 
motivation from the mid- 1940s until recent yeans. While several need theories or 
variants thereof can be identified In the literature, three deserve special consideration. 

The first is Maslow's (1954) theory which argues that individuals are primarily 
"wanting" creatures motivated by a desire to satisfy certain specific types of needs. The 
basic proposition of his theory is that human motives can be divided into two classes: 
those aimed at maintenance and those which are growth-directed. Once a certain need 
or set of needs becomes satisfied, it loses potency as a motivating force. Maslow also 
argues that the needs individuals pursue are arranged in an hierarchical order and 
that every need Is inextricably related to those above and below it in the hierarchy (see 
Figure 1). 

Due largely to the popularization of Maslow's model by McGregor (1967). this theory 
became widely discussed and used by both organizational psychologists and 
managers. Wahba and Bridwell (1973). however, showed that Maslow's need hierarchy 
theory has received little clear or consistent support from available research findings. 
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Figure!. Maslow s hierarchy of needs. 



They concluded that Maslow's theory is almost non-testable because of the difficulty In 
interpreting and putting its concepts into operation. 

Alderfer (1969) proposed a modified need hierarchy theory that collapses Maslow's five 
levels into three — existence, relatedness, and growth needs. He differed from Maslow 
in suggesting a regression as well as a progression process in the hierarchy. Alderfer 
contends that when individuals are continually frustrated in attempts to satisfy growth 
needs, relatedness needs may re-emerge as primary and people may redirect their 
efforts toward these lower-order needs. He also suggested that more than one need 
may be operative at the same time- 
Before Maslow developed his theory, another important need theory of motivation was 
developed by Murray in the 1930s. Murray (1938) viewed an individual's personality 
as being composed of many divergent, and often conflicting, needs that could motivate 
human behavior. His list of needs includes achievement, affiliation, power, autonomy, 
nurturance. and deference. The need for achievement has been the subject erf a vast 
amount of research, with the two most prominent contemporary investigators being 
McClelland and Atkinson. Both have conducted numerous laboratory and field studies 
that show a strong positive relation between a high need for achievement and high 
levels of performance and executive success. As they have been developed, 
McOelland's (McClelland. Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell, 1953) and Atkinson's U964) 
achievement modeis tell us that high achievers: 

• like to set their own goals; 

• tend to avoid the extremes of difficulty levels in selecting goals; and, 

• prefer tasks that provide more or less immediate feedback. 

McClelland (1961) pointed out the complex effect of monetary incentives on nigh 
achievers. They are unlikely to remain for long in an organization that does not pay 
them well for exemplary performance. But it is questionable whether an incentive p?an 
actually increases their performance, since they tend to work at peak efficiency 
anyway. McClelland also noted that achievement motivation does not seem to operate 
when high achievers are performing tasks that are routine or boring, or where there is 
no competition. Steers (1983) extensively analyzed Murray's needs theoay and the later 
work of McClelland and Atkinson, He pointed out that situational factors (child- 
rearing practices, culture, organizational practices) affect the development of 
achievement motivation in individuals. 

In discussing arousal theories of motivation and achievement as a motivator, mention 
must be made of the related cognitive concept of self-efficacy (Bandura. 1977a. 1980). 
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Self-efficacy refers to Judgments of the likelihood that one can organize and execute 
given courses of action required to deal with situations that may contain ambiguous, 
unpredictable, and stressful features. Perceived self-efficacy can have diverse effects 
on behavior, thought patterns, and affective arousal. Self-efficacy is hypothesized to 
influence one's choice of activities, effort expended, perseverance when difficulties are 
encountered, and skillful performance. Bandura asserts that people tend to avoid 
tasks they believe exceed their coping abilities, but they undertake and perform 
confidently those activities they Judge themselves capable of managing. Personal 
expectations for success are viewed as important influences on behavior by a variety of 
theoretical approaches (Bandura. 1982). 

A third variant of the arousal theory of motivation we note is Herzberg's (Herzberg. 
Mausner, & Snydcrman. 1959) two-factor theory (developed using engineers and 
accountants as his test population). It attempts to specify why employees value certain 
Job-related outcomes. Herzberg's is one of the more controversial need theories of 
motivation because he stresses that some Job factors lead to satisfaction, whereas 
others can only prevent dissatisfaction. Herzberg also states that job satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction do not exist on a single continuum; the factors producing satisfaction 
are separate and distinct from those leading to dissatisfaction. Herzberg developed the 
idea of intrinsic motivators (achievement recognition, the work itself, responsibility, 
advancement, growth) and extrinsic motivators or "hygienes." Intrinsic factors relate 
to the content of the job itself: extrinsic hygienes are largely determined by the 
organization (e.g., salary, co-worker relations, supervisory style). There have been 
numerous studies of Herzberg's theory, which is frequently cited in the literature. 
According to Harlan, Kerr, and Kerr (1977). the research designed to test it has not 
provided clear evidence either supporting or rejecting it. 

In recent years there has been a shift away from need-based theories of arousal 
(Weiner. 1972) to theories suggesting that people are aroused by the presence of others 
and the knowledge that other people are evaluating them (Mitcheil, 1982). 

Choice Theories of Motivation 

The theories of Maslow. Murray, and Herzberg provide some understanding of the 
arousal and energizing aspects of the motivational process, but they do not explain 
why people choose a particular behavior to accomplish work-related goals. Four major 
"choice" theories of motivation have been developed in the last 30 to 40 years to explain 
why people start, direct, sustain, and stop behavior. Whereas "arousal" theories 
explore the needs that motivate behavior, "choice" theories discuss how needs and 
other factors, such as values and perception of the situation, interact and produce 
certain kinds of behavior. 

The first of these, expectancy theory, was formulated by /room (1964) and is the most 
popular cognitive explanation of worker motivation. It states that motivation is a 
combined function of (a) the individual's perception that effort will lead to performance 
and (b) the perceived desirability of outcomes that may result from performance. The 
expectancy theory model has three key elements: 

1. Expectancy— the belief that a particular level of effort will be followed by a 
particular level of performance. 

2. Valence— the measure of an individual's feelings about a particular outcome. 

3. Instrumentality— the relationship between performance and outcomes. 

According to expectancy theory, the force on an individual to engage in a particular 
action is a multiplicative function of these three elements. The theory tells us is that 
the more likely people feel that a level of perfonnance will lead to desired outcomes, the 
more likely they will be to try to perform at that level. 

Porter and Lawler (1968) have extended the principles of the basic expectancy model to 
examine the factors that influence an employee's Job performance and satisfaction. 
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They argue that satisfaction is an effect rather than a cause of performance. Different 
levels of performance determine rewards that, in turn, produce variations in employee 
satisfaction. Considerable research on the implications of the expectancy theory for 
managers has been conducted. Nadler and Lawler (1977) recommend that managers 
identify what outcomes each employee values. They also urge managers to link the 
outcomes desired ay employees to specific performance desired by the managers. 
Nadler and Lawler tell managers to make sure changes in outcomes or rewards are 
sufficiently large to motivate significant behavior. Trivial rewards result in minimal 
amounts of effort and thus ouh/ slight performance change. 

Equity theory (Carrell & Dittrich, 1978; Goodman. 1977} is a theory of social 
comparison processes which suggests that people are motivated by a desire fcr 
fairness. Equity theory is based on the relationship between inputs and outcomes. 
Steers (1981) outlines the motivational process of inequity in Figure 2. 



Perceived 
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Inequity 





Tension 
Within the 
individual 



Motivation 
to Reduce 
Tension 



Types 
of 

Behavior 



Figure 2. The process of inequity. 



When individuals believe they have been treated unfairly (e.g.. not given a sufficient 
monetary reward), they change inputs or outcomes to restore equity. Although over- 
reward and under-reward are similar from a theoretical perspective, research suggests 
otherwise. People are more comfortable with over-reward than with under-reward. 

A third important choice theory of motivation is the goal-setting model. Locke (1968) 
deals with the interplay between an individual's conscious or unconscious goals and 
task performance. In goal-setting theory the cognitive determinants of behavior are 
values and intentions. Researchers have found that goal setting not only affects 
performance levels (i.e., people with goals work harder than those without goals), but it 
also directly affects satisfaction. Goals that incorporate specific performance 
standards lead to higher performance than general goals (Locke. 1978). Proximal 
goals, which are close at hand and can be achieved quickly, result In greater 
motivation and higher performance than goals extending far into the future (Eandura. 
1977b). Current research on goal setting theory looks at whether participative or 
assigned goal setting works better and whether rewards directly influence motivation 
and the level of the goal. 

A fourth theory of motivated choice Is the reinforcement theory, which is founded on 
the idea that voluntary human behavior Is environmentally determined. The 
consequences of a given behavioral act determine the likelihood that a particular 
behavior will be engaged in again. Rewarding consequences inform and motivate. 
Skinner (1971) is perhaps the best known proponent of the reinforcement, or operant 
conditioning, paradigm. While many researchers have expressed concerns about the 
ethical considerations of using reinforcement principles, these principles (e.g.. 
behavior modification, positive reinforcement) are widely used in industry. 

Some data, however, call into question the reward principle. For example, Atkinson's 
theory of achievement motivation and the empirical findings on the consequences of 
success and failure demonstrate that people seek moderately difficult tasks. Hence 
success at an easy task should not predict the probability of undertaking that task 
again. There is also a growing literature on whether the use of extrinsic rewards may 
lower intrinsic motivation on a positively perceived task. 
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Intrinsic motivation , as defined by Deci and Ryan (1985). refers to the motivation to 
perform a task or activity when the reward is satisfaction derived from performance. 
Extrinsic motivation, on the other hand, is defined as the motivation to perform a task 
or activity that derives strictly from the external inducements or incentives provided by 
others. 

Recent research has sought to determine whether external rewards act on intrinsic 
motivation in an additive fashion. Some evidence suggests that extern ll rewards 
reduce intrinsic motivation (e.g., Deci, 1971, 1972, 1976; Pinder. 1976). Other 
researchers differ in their conclusions. Calder and Staw (1975) demonstrated that 
although monetary rewards tend to decrease intrinsic motivation on interesting tasks, 
rewards may actually increase intrinsic motivation on boring tasks. Deci (1976) 
suggests that if financial rewards convey that the individual is being paid for 
competence, intrinsic motivation may not be decreased and could even be increased by 
such rewards. Boal and Cummings (1981) tested Deci's hypotheses in a natural work 
environment. Their results lend some support to his argument that performance- 
contingent reward systems may decrease intrinsically motivated behavior but they do 
not support Deci's explanatory frameworks. 

C. Key Variables Affecting Motivation 

Porter and Miles (1974) identify four major categories of variables that influence 
motivation: (a) individual characteristics, (b) job characteristics, (c) work environment 
characteristics, and Id) the characteristics of the external environment. 

Several individual characteristics can significantly influence a person's motivation and 
performance. As pointed out previously In this section, there is fairly consistent 
evidence that individuals who have higher needs for achievement generally perform 
better than those who have lower needs. Individual needs for social and economic 
status are an important factor Influencing motivation. Likewise, one's interests and 
attitudes also play a role in motivation and performance. Korman (1971) maintains 
that Individuals attempt to behave in a fashion consistent with their own self-image. 

The second major set of variables affecting motivation involves what the person does at 
work— the nature of the job. The variety of activities required to do a job, the 
significance and challenge of the tasks, the manner in which the supervisor organizes 
and defines worker activities, the type of intrinsic rewards, and the amount and type of 
feedback one receives as a consequence of performing the Job all influence motivation. 
Several studies (e.g., Hackman 3t Oldham, 1976; Steers & Porter, 1974) have found 
that enriching an employee's job by allowing more variety, autonomy, and 
responsibility can result in improved performance. But this is not true for everyone— 
some individuals do not want more responsibility or challenge. 

The nature of the work environment Is also relevant to the motivational process. The 
nature of peer-group interactions can significantly influence an individual's effort; 
supervisory or leadership style influences motivation; and the reward practices of the 
organization and its openness of communication can affect mo Ivation. Another aspect 
of the environment that affects the comfort and motivation of professionals is organi- 
zational climate. Argyris and Schorr (1974) distinguish between Model I (decisions 
made at the top; little feedback) and Model II (open communication and feedback 
encouraged) systems. 

The fourth major category of variables that can aflect employee motivation Is the 
external environment. According to Perry and Porter (1982) this category can be 
subdivided into socio -normative, political, demographic, economic, and technological 
concerns. For example, to the extent that the general public holds unfavorable 
attitudes about colleges and universities and their faculties, motivation- relevant 
perceptions, such as self-worth and personal significance, can be affected. 
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In addition to the Porter and Miles framework of factors that Influence the motivational 
process, one needs to consider the relationship between aging and motivation* Few 
studies have been specifically concerned with motivational changes in adulthood 
(Maehr & Braskamp, 1986). Research has indicated that adult motivation relates to 
four factors: psychological career* time orientation, sources of value, and motivational 
tendency. Raynor and Entin (1382) analyzed the effects of success and failure on 
motivation for each new subsequent activity along a career path. They point out that 
the distinction between open and closed career paths is critical to understanding adult 
personality functioning. The closed caree" path has a final or ultimate goal that, when 
attained, will mark the end of striving along the path. This is because the last goal of 
the career is fixed at the outset and remains unchanged as a function of success in 
moving toward it. On the other hand, an open path may initially have an ultimate gopl, 
but an immediate success suggests new goals that add on to the end of the path, whose 
length now remains the same or is even increased. 

Open and closed career paths are not (faced for a given individual since an open path 
can become closed and a closed path can become open. But the older person typically 
has a constricted future path. Positively motivated people who do have future career 
paths in the later stages of life are, by this theory, expected to experience fewer 
motivational problems than their "futureless" contemporaries, because moving toward 
future paths is something they have done all their life. 

While more research dealing with the questions of age and motivation is needed, it 
seems reasonable to assume that advancing age does not necessarily mean less desire 
either for challenge and achievement or for rewards and recognition. 

D. Summary 

Table 1 outlines the seven major theories of motivation discussed in Section I. As has 
been indicated, the literature o i these and other theories of motivation Is voluminous. 
Steers and Porter (1983), Mitchell (1982), and Landy and Becker (1987) pro/ide 
comprehensive reviews of the major theories and the current research associated with 
them. So do Weiner (1972) and Landy, Zedeck, and Cleveland (1983), Maehr and 
Braskamp U986) advance the concept of personal investment as central to the under- 
standing of motivation. Staw (1984) cautions that there are many limitations to 
motivation theories in both the conceptual and applied senses. He notes that applying 
such theories, which are derived primarily from experience in business and industry, 
to the university may be inappropriate, a point we address In Sections IV and V* 

There seems to be agreement that the emphasis of future research on motivation 
should be on the additive or interactive effects erf the various approaches and on the 
thought processes that are the immediate antecedent of motivation. Other important 



TABLE 1 

Approaches to Motivation 

APPROACH CHARACTERISTICS 



Arousal 



Choice 



Concerned with factors that start 
or arouse motivated behavior. 



Concerned not only with things 
that start behavior but also wifr 
the choice of behaviors and 
factors that increase the 
likelihood that desired behavior 
will be repeated. 



THEORIES 

1 . Need Hierarchy 
(Mastow, Alderfer) 

2. Achievement 
Motivation 

(McCtefland, Atkinson) 

3. Two- Factor 
(Herzberg) 

1 . Expectancy (Vroom) 

2. RehfprcemenV 
Operant Conditioning 
(Skinner) 

3. Equity (Goodman) 

4. Goal-setting (Locke) 



HOW IT WORKS 



Motivation is started and sustained 
by satisfying individual needs 
(money, status, achievement, 
working conditions). 



Motivation is started and sustained 
by clarifying the individual's 
perception of work inputs and by 
rewarding desired behavior. 
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Issues to be addressed include which motivational approach works best in which 
situation(s) and how group processes affect motivation. 

It is important to recognize that the beliefs individuals hold about motivation can have 
important implications for their attitudes and behaviors. In the case of faculty 
evaluation, a department chair's or dean's view of motivation could well mediate the 
process. Equally important is the fact that personal characteristics unique to 
individuals can have a significant impact on their work behavior. There is no 
universally effective way of motivating individuals. The importance of recognizing 
individual differences among employees (faculty) cannot be over-emphasized. Mosi 
managers recognize variations in employees' needs, abilities, and traits. They also 
must be aware that different employees have different preferences for the rewards 
available for good performance. Somehow department chairs and deans must fit the 
work situation to the person in order to maximize faculty effort. 
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II. Research on *he Outcomes of Performance Appraisal 

A. Introduction 

As noted previously, the literature on the outcomes of performance appraisal has 
burgeoned to recent years. While some of it Is supported by field or laboratory studies, 
a considerable amount is based on untested hypotheses. This review focuses on the 
iormer category and addresses (a) what is known about factors that influence the 
process of performance appraisal; (b) the effects of the process on those individuals 
and organizations participating in it; and (c) what ideas have been advanced for 
improving the process. 

B. Influence of Person Perception on Appraisal Outcomes 

Recent research on the processes involved In making a Judgment about performance 
has concentrated on identifying the information acquisition, information integration, 
and Judgmental process that raters use in making an appraisal. Several distinct 
literatures address issues of perceiving and judging the behaviors of others. These 
have been labeled (a) attribution theory, (b) implicit personality theory, and (c) social 
cognition (Ilgen & Favero. 1985). All deal with some aspects of the broader topic of 
person perception, which is the basis of performance appraisal. 

The social psychological research on person perception concludes that perceivers 
assign persons to categories defined by resemblances among their members and 
exemplified by category prototypes or images. People may be assigned to categories 
automatically by virtue of their possession of obvious attributes (e.g., gender or race). 
When no category provides a satisfactory fit or when there is a discrepancy between 
available information and the initial categorization, automatic categorization may be 
superseded by a controlled process described by attribution theory. 

Attribution theory is ba $ed on the idea that an observer interprets behavior in terms of 
its perceived causes— that is. the observer attributes a behavior to some cause. 
Attributions refer to thf explanations people develop about why people behave as they 
do or why particular events occur. Attribution theorists postulate that, to 
achievement-related contexts, success or failure is cognillvely attributed to such 
factors as ability, effort, task difficulty, or luck {Weiner. 1972). 

In summary, to the degree the behavior of an employee is consistent with the 
supervisor's expectations, it is noted and stored automatically. It is only when a 
behavior departs from expectations, or when the task is somehow changed, that 
conscious attention and recognition (attribution) processes are engaged to by the 
supervisor. 

When an employee is assigned to a category, further memory-based judgments of that 
employee are colored by the category prototype. This process, which is functionally 
identical to stereotyping, can produce either u rider-evaluations or over-evaluations of 
employees by associating the general evaluation of the category with the person, 
producing false memories of the person, or both (FeJdman. 1981). Dipboye (1985) has 
described the stereotype-fit model in which raters possess stereotypes of the ideal 
occupant of a job and their evaluations reflect their perceptions of the goodness of the 
fit of the employee to the job. Feldman (1981) argues that categorization affects 
performance appraisal by limiting and selecting Information about the emplovee when 
memory-based judgments are made and by influencing stimulus-based judgments 
through the operation of attributional bias. 

Implicit personality theory (IPT) concerns persons" perceptions of the relationship 
between traits, or how traits co-vary in others (Schneider. 1973). Two performance 
appraisal rating errors based on IPT are systematic distortion and halo. Hie term halo 
"implies inflation of correlations among dimensions, while systematic distortion 
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implies that raters make memory-based ratings, with correlations among dimensions 
biased in the direction of semantic similarity" (Borman. 1983, p. 132). 

Researchers in the field of perfcmanec appraisal have devoted much attention to the 
problems of inadvertent judgmental biases that seem to be an inherent feature of 
rating processes and outcomes. In the view of Nisbett and Wilson (1977). halo error Is 
the longest recognized, most pervasive, and least understood form of rating error. 

Hie major contribution of the research on IPT is its emphasis on accuracy as a 
dependable variable. The work of Borman (1979) and of Bemardm and Pence (1980) 
cleariy shows that reductions of halo and stringency or leniency errors do not 
necessarily indicate greater accuracy, that is. ratings with fewer overall errors. 

Social cognition research looks at the cognitive processes involved in person 
perception. It views the perceiver (rater) as an information processor and is concerned 
with how information is acquired, stored, and retrieved. A number of b'ases may affect 
the processing of performance appraisal information at the early stages of informal ton 
processing. One line of soc«al cognition research on performance appraisal looks at the 
nature of information stored relative to the purpose to which the information is to be 
put. Hamilton, Katz, and Lelrer (1980) suggest that the rater's beliefs about the use to 
which tht perfonnance information will be applied (e.g.. counseling or administrative 
purposes) affect the nature of the information that is collected, combined, and recalled. 
Consistent with this, Zedeck and Casclo (1982) demonstrated that the purpose of 
performance appraisal affects the way raters combine information. Williams. De Nisi, 
Blencoe. and Cafferty (1985) also addressed this important issue and concluded that 
evaluators search differentially for more comparative information when they have to 
select one of several subjects for some treatment. 

In addition to appraisal purpose, many other factors may influence raters' cognitive 
activities and their abilities to assign accurate performance appraisals. Much 
theoretical and empirical research suggests that a first or early (e.g., first six months 
on the Job) impression may bias the recording of performance-related behaviors. 
Several researchers (e.g., Balzer, 1986) have argued that initial impression leads to a 
confirmatory observation bias for behaviors consistent with the initial impression. 

In a longitudinal study. Hogan (1987) explored the question of whether supervisors' 
expectations about subordinates' performance might bias their subsequent 
evaluations of those subordinates. Hogan's respondents were supervisors in a large 
West Coast bank. Results indicated that when a subordinate's actual perfonnance 
disappoints a rater's expectations about that perfonnance. subsequent ratings will be 
lower than actual performance warrants. When actual performance exceeds a rater's 
expectations about that perfonnance, subsequent ratings will again be lower than the 
actual performance warrants. Hogan concludes that raters are averse to being wrong 
and punish the source of their disconfirmation. 

Ilgen and Favero (1985). in :e 'iewing what social psychology research on person 
perception might tell us about performance appraisal, caution that the literature to 
date has not paid enough attention to three critical features of performance-appraisal: 
(a) future interactions between the rater and ratee; (b) rater/ratee interdependence; 
and (c) ratce behaviors versus the consequences of those behaviors. 

In relation to points one and two, some research shows that decision makers who 
commit themselves to a particular course of action may make subsequent related 
decisions in a non-optimal manner to Justify the previous commitment (Slaw. 1976. 
1981). Bazerman, Beekun, and Schoorman (1982) discuss the relevance of Staw's 
findings to performance appraisal. They suggest that a rater's subsequent decisions 
about someone he or she previously decided to promote may be biased systematically 
in one or more ways. First, the raters' perception of information may be biased by their 
previous decision — that Is. the raters pay more attention to information that supports 
their promotion decision than to information that discredits it. Second, even if raters 
privately Judge the ratee's performance negatively, they may not give a negative 
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evaluation because it would publicly contradict the previous commitment to the ratee. 
Unfavorable evaluations expose not only the subordinate but also the supervisor to 
criticism. 

Other factors that might moderate the accuracy of performance appraisal include the 
rater's style of management and his or her perception of how the work should be done. 

C. Effects of Gender. Race, and Age in Appraisal Decisions 

There is a modest body of research addressing how gender, race, and age are factored 
into the performance appraisal process and how they cause systematic biases. From 
the preceding discussion of person perception, it is clear that once a person is 
categorized, recall and recognition of that person are biased toward the general 
characteristics of the category. Taylor and Fiske (1978) have shown that aspects of the 
situation that make a given feature (e.g., race, gender, age) of a person more salient in 
the perceptual sense strongly influence categorization (e.g.. one woman in a work 
group of twenty). 

Schmitt and Lappln (1980) tested the hypothesis that people rate those similar to 
themselves wi*h «:ore confidence, which is reflected in larger variations in performance 
ratings. Their study, which used undergraduate psychology students as the subjects, 
concluded that people are more confident rating others in their own racial group than 
they are of ratings of other racial groups. However, their data did not support a similar 
conclusion for gender subgroups. Other experiments examining race effects have 
yielded inconsistent findings: some have shown bias against blacks (Hamner. Kim, 
Baird, & BIgoness. 1974) and others show no differences in ratings as a function of 
race (Maruyama & Miller, 1980). 

The effects of gender on effort attributions in performance evaluation have been 
considered by a number of researchers. Deaux and Emswiller (1974) concluded that in 
masculine gender-typed tasks, identical performance by males and females t 
perceived to be caused by different faciors. Male performance is attributed more to 
individual characteristics such as ability than is comparable female performance. 
Female performance is attributed more to extra-individual factors such as luck. These 
differences in attributions may disadvantage the females In performance evaluations 
where personal characteristics, such as effort, are weighed heavily and where the 
evaluator's knowledge of the subject's job performance is limited. 

In looking at managerial performance evaluation. Rose (1978) examined the effects of 
three gender variables— sex of the rater, sex of the subject, and sex of the subject's 
subordinates. His research population was 86 graduate students in business. Rose 
found that, despite comparable performance evidence, both male and female subjects 
attributed greater effort to managers whose subordinates were predominantly of the 
opposite sex than to managers whose subordinates were predominantly of their same 
sex. Rose's results extend previous attribution research by demonstrating that gender 
effects on attributions depend not only on the subject's sex, but also on the subject's 
sex interacting with the larger sexual context of the job. 

Wexley and Pulakos (1982) examined the effects of rater gender and/or ratee gender on 
performance ratings in four kinds of field settings that encompassed 17 different 
organizations. In contrast to the research on race bias, they showed that female 
employees receive similar ratings. Male managers and subordinates did not produce 
more variable performance ratings when appraising other males than when rating 
females. Wexley and Pulakos' results involving female managers md subordinates 
produced ratings that were significantly less variable when apprav- ng other females 
than when appraising males. They speculate that the rating consistency Is due to the 
fact that the women may be uncertain about role expectations for women managers 
and therefore restrict the spread in their ratings by consistently using the middle of the 
rating scale. 
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Jther studies on bias against women have found that women are rated as highly as. or 
higher than, men when both sexes exhibit high levels of performance, and less 
favorably than men when both sexes exhibit mediocre or poor levels of performance 
(Abiarnson, Goldberg, Greenberg. & Abramson. 1978). 

The effects of appearance on how individuals and their work are regarded and how 
rewards are allocated in work settings has also been examined in the psychological 
literature. Heilman and Stopeck (1985), in a laboratory experiment, demonstrated that 
attractiveness had both a favorable and a deleterious effect for working women. In 
performance evaluations, attractiveness generally benefited females in non-managerial 
positions but always proved to be a liability for female managers. Males did not prove 
to be vulnerable to bias on the basis of appearance. Heilnan and Stopeck's findings 
are consistent with the idea that differential assessmcrt : t person-Job fit are a key 
element in the performance appraisal process. 

The amount of published research on age and performance appraisal is very small. 
Using 513 managers in a large manufacturing company as their subjects, Cleveland 
and Landy (1981) found that older employees received lower ratings than younger 
employees on the specific appraisal items of self-development and interpersonal skills. 
Rosen, Jerdee, and Lunn (1981) reached the same conclusion. However, both studies 
conclude that the age of the rater or ratee did not seem to exert a systematic distorting 
influence on overall performance ratings. 

Schwab and Heneman (1978) point out that if a rater holds stereotypes of the ratee 
based on the ratee's age, then an inaccurate performance assessment will likely be 
made. 

D. Employee Perceptions of Performance Appraisal 

Turning to the effects of the appraisal process on those participating in it, several 
theorists have written on the potential negative effects of performance appraisals on 
employees' subsequent attitudes and behaviors McGregor (1957) argued that per- 
formance appraisal creates a situation in which the supervisor must behave In a 
threatening, authoritarian, and ego-deflating manner with those employees judged to 
be poor performers. Others (e.g., Patz, 1975) have described the conflict and 
misunderstanding that arise during performance appraisal. Taylor, Fisher, and Ilgen 
(1984) state that even when an appraisal system is perceived as fair, negative feedback 
may threaten employees' perceived freedom of choice and can result in defiant 
opposition or reaction to the supervisor. Similarly, Meyer (1975) suggested that 
employees given "below average" merit ratings become alienated and demoralized. 
However, the research supporting these kind of conjectures has been scant until 
recently. 

Pearce and Porter (1986) report on the results of a large-scale research effort on the 
attltudinal impacts of formal performance appraisal feedback. Their research data 
were collected from separate samples of managers and non-management employees in 
two federal agencies over a 30-month period. They concluded that performance 
feedback indicating that a person Is "satisfactory" or "meeting standards" Is 
experienced as negative by many recipients, not Just by those receiving objectively poor 
performance ratings. In Pearce and Porter's sample, this outcome was true for the 
managers who were on a merit pay system but not for the non-management employees 
whose pay was not affected by their rating. Another important finding of this st udy 
was that the receipt of relatively low ratings caused a distinct and significant drop in 
attitudes toward the organization within two months of feedback of the appraisal 
results. 

Pearce and Porter caution that any appraisal system that provides data. Implicit or 
explicit, on how one ranks compared to one's peers Is likely to be dysfunctional and to 
generate some loss In positive feelings on the part of those who are not in the upper 
part of the distribution. This suggests that organizations need to consider carefully 
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how appraisal systems, even when technically correct, may affect & attitudes and 
performance of their "solid citizens" who are performing at acct .able, but not 
outstanding levels. 

In a sample of classified university employees, Dorfman, Stephan. and Loveland (1986) 
explored three dimensions of performance appraisal: two developmental dimensions 
(being supportive, emphasizing performance improvement) and one administrative 
dimension (discussing pay and advancement]. Results suggest that supervisors exert 
more efforts to clear up performance problems with low-performing rather than with 
high-performing subordinates. Dorfman et al. found that the developmental factor of 
supervisor support (e.g., taking the attitude of a helper) was positively related to 
employees* motivation to do well in the future. They also found that discussing pay 
and advancement promoted positive feelings toward the appraisal process. However, 
and perhaps most significantly, Dorfman et al. found that performance appraisal 
behaviors did not have a positive impact on subsequent Job performance. In this their 
findings are consistent with several reviews of appraisal research that have found few 
examples of constructive actions or significant performance improvements resulting 
from appraisal interviews (Bernardin & Beatty, 1984). 

Landy. Barnes, and Murphy (1978) and Landy, Barnes-Farrell, and Cleveland (1980) 
researched the question of whether perceptions of the fairness of an appraisal system 
are affected by the level of previous performance rating; that is, are employees who 
receive high ratings more likely to describe the evaluation process as fair and accurate 
than those who receive low ratings? Their conclusion, based on a sample of almost 300 
mid-level managers in a manufacturing company, was no. In their view, perceptions of 
fairness of performance appraisal are a function of the components of the evaluation 
process itself— especially Its frequency, the supervisor's knowledge of the performance 
and duties of the subordinate, the subject's opportunity to express feelings when 
evaluated, and the identification of action plans in relation to performance 
weaknesses. 

Fulk. Brief, and Barr (1985) provided a cross-validation and replication of the Landy et 
al. research. Their sample was 198 engineers in the telecommunications division of a 
large electronics firm. Fulk et al. concluded that perceptions of fairness and accuracy 
in performance appraisal may depend as heavily on the level of trust in the ongoing 
superior-subordinate relationship as on the characteristics of the performance 
appraisal process itself. 

On the other hand. Stone and Stone (1984) concluded that the favorabllity of feedback 
does affect the perceived accuracy of such feedback. Their findings, based on a 
laboratory study using 80 undergraduates as subjects, agree with those of Shrauger 
and Schoeneman (1979). If their results are correct. It suggests that when poor 
performers are given accurate feedback about their performance, such feedback may 
be perceived as inaccurate. Thus it may be extremely difficult to alter the behavior of 
poor performers through the use of appraisal feedback. 

In the study of a research-and-development organization, Dipboye and de Pontbrland 
(1981) found that perceived favorabllity of the appraisal, opportunity to state one's own 
side of the issues, being evaluated on relevant job factors, and discussing plans and 
objectives related positively to opinions of the appraisal and the appraisal system 
Although negative feelings due to negative evaluations may not be eliminated entirely, 
actions on the part of the supervisor to enhance perceptions of the appraisal process 
may increase employee acceptance of feedback. Dipboye and de Pontbriand also 
concluded that employees' opinions of the appraisal system may be as important to the 
long-term effectiveness of the system as is the validity and reliability of the system. 
Shields' (1984) report on a Canadian public sector firm employing 60.000 individuals 
confirmed that manipulation of the performance appraisal variables cited by Dipboye 
and de Pontbrland did constitute a .eliable formula for designing a performance 
appraisal system that is trusted and accepted by employees. 
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Mount (1983) assessed managers' and employees* satisfaction with a performance 
appraisal system in a large multinational corporation. His data show that perceptions 
of the appraisal system are moderated to a certain extent by the role of the individual in 
the organization. Employees* satisfaction with the appraisal system was accounted for 
by their overall experience with It, the quality of the appraisal discussion, the way in 
which the rating forms helped to discuss performance, and the way the forms helped 
formulate development plans. For the managers, however, their satisfaction with the 
process focused on how well it helped communicate to the employees how they were 
performing. 

Ilgen, Peterson, Martin, and Boeschen (1981) explored the process of supervisor- 
subordinate feedback sessions for exempt employees of a wood products industry 
headquartered in the Northwest. Their results show that, even when the feedback was 
straightforward and presented on a scale with which employees were very familiar, 
employees still overestimated their own performance. Explanations given to sub- 
ordinates about their performance are a likely contributor to this problem. Trying to 
avoid the unpleasantness of negative feedback, supervisors often may present a given 
performance rating and then proceed to explain away the low rating to improve the 
interpersonal climate of the appraisal session. Ilgen et al.'s research project also 
demonstrated that reactions to appraisal sessions do not occur in a vacuum. They fit 
into the total perception of the work experience. This study indicated that employees 
are likely to respond better to performance feedback when they receive it in a 
consistent and considerate manner throughout the year as opposed to only once a 
year. 

The question of how the performance appraisal process influences commitment and 
climate within an institution requires research beyond that of Pcarce and Porter 
(1986). The studies that focus on the antecedents of employee commitment to 
organizations suggest that commitment Is influenced by four sets of factors, one of 
which is work experiences (Morris & Steers. 1980; Mowday, Porter, & Steers, 1982). It 
seems reasonable to conclude that the results of a performance appraisal system — part 
of the work experience — have the potential to influence commitment to some degree. If 
the appraisal system is successful in increasing employee motivation, this too may 
influence commitment by activating an employee's achievement motive (Steers, 1977). 
Steers and Lee (1983) argue that performance appraisal outcomes also have a 
reciprocal relationship with organizational climate: the extent to which the appraisal 
system is considered fair and equitable bears on professional esprit, the level of 
conflict, and the stature of those in leadership positions. 

E. Other Specific Effects of Performance Appraisal 

The consideration of the effects of performance appraisal systems on employees' 
attitudes and commitment has been extended to include such issues as trust, stress, 
anxiety, and turnover. For the most part, the literature here addresses untested 
hypotheses. 

Cummings (1983) speculates that well-developed appraisal systems will clarify the 
basis for an individual's judgments on the degree of tmst he or she should have in a 
supervisor or in the organization. 

According to Ivancevich and Matteson (1983). the nature of stress and its impact on 
performance in organizational settings involves a complex set of issues that few 
researchers have considered. They argue that a moderate amount of stress and a 
moderate amount of task difficulty have positive performance effects. 

There seems to be consensus that stress build-up occurs when motivating conditions 
on the job are not improved by the person's actions (French, Caplan. & Harrison. 
1982). The performance appraisal process is only one of many factors that may 
Increase or decrease stress, and it is one of which managers should be aware. The 
stress-related outcomes of performance appraisal will differ by employee: the task 
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relevant self-images of employees who see themselves succeed on their jobs improve, 
while the self-images of those who do not do well worsen. ThU lowered self-image may 
lead to increased tension and anxiety that, when they go bi yond a certain optimum 
point, may cause a further degradation in performance. 

Most studies of Job turnover have examined its relationship to job satisfaction and have 
reported a consistent negative relationship (Locke. 1976). It is highly probable that 
other variables mediate the relationship between Job satisfaction and the act of 
quitting. One of these could be the performance appraisal process. It Is also important 
to note that employees may respond to Job dissatisfaction with less extreme measures 
than quitting (e.g., engage in other kinds of withdrawal behavior such as absenteeism, 
passive job behavior, reduced level of involvement). The relationship of the outcomes of 
performance appraisal to job turnover is at this time a researchable question. While 
managers usually war t performance appraisal to bring about a turnover of poor or low- 
performing employees, they need to know if the particular system they follow is also 
causing employees wit h good, acceptable levels of performance to leave. 

F. Outcomes of Performance Appraisal in Educational Settings 

In contrast to the numerous volumes on how to evaluate faculty ("cookbooks"), the 
literature on the outcomes of performance appraisal in educational institutions is 
sparse. Some observers (e.g.. Raelln, 1985) have commented on the built-in conflict 
between the nature of professionals, such as faculty, and organizational control 
systems, such as performance appraisal. Based in part on a claim for autonomy in 
their work accompanied by highly developed and specialized skills, professionals 
expect to direct their own activities in the workplace free from interference by others. 
While professionals may submit to evaluation of their performance in the process 
sense, they normally believe that only their peers are qualified to evaluate their work. 

Barber (1983). in a report for the Education Commission of the States, surveyed 
teacher evaluation and merit pay plans looking for successful models. He points out 
that teacher evaluation systems seem to suffer from a confusion of purposes; they are 
split between those that only reward or punish teachers (summative) and those 
designed to improve teaching performance (formative). But unified evaluation systems 
are rare and. when they work well, they usually involve peer-mediated self-appraisal as 
the central element. Barber reports that attempting to improve K-12 teacher 
performance through a reward-punishment system alone is nearly always 
unsuccessful. 

Miller and Young's (1979) survey of the literature on the effects of merit pay policies In 
educational institutions concludes that the limited data available is not encouraging. 
Like Barber, they chronicle a history of numerous, mostly unsuccessful attempts to 
make merit pay work in the public schools. 

Bot h Barber's and Miller and Young's conclusions on the effects of merit pay plans on 
teaching are consistent with findings in other areas. For example. Pearce. Stevenson, 
and Perry's (1985) study of the Social Security Administration found that its merit pay 
program for managers had no effect on organizational performance. While recognizing 
that the implementation of merit pay systems may be dysfunctional, many scholars 
continue to advocate performance-contingent pay. Pearce et al. and Barber disagree 
and argue that the whole issue needs re-examination. 

While not a performance appraisal study. Hind, Dornbusch, and Scott (1974) make a 
distinct contribution by applying a theory of evaluation and authority to the system 
used for evaluating faculty at Stanford. Interviews with a random sample of 100 
professors show that satisfaction with evaluation increases with perceived agreement 
among evaluators. Agreement, in turn, is a function of a field of knowledge's 
dependence upon a body of theory. 
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Watts (1985) analyzed the impact of a performance-contingent reward system on 
faculty research and publication activity in the management department in a school of 
business at a Southwestern university. His results indicate the ineffectiveness of the 
system, and he concludes it did not work for two main reasons: (a) when goals were 
set, not enough attention was paid to previous performance levels and this led to 
under-utilizatlon of resources; lb) the university reward system, which was based on 
extrinsic rewards, did not optimize faculty motivation. Watts argues that if 
administrators want faculty *o be more prolific researchers, they should examine the 
rewards that are intrinsic to research activity {e.g.. challenge, expertness, discovery) 
and create situations in which these rewards can be obtained. 

Terpstra, Olson, and Lockeman (1982) investigated the impact of an MBO 
(management by objective) application on 23 faculty in the College of Business and 
Economics at the University of Idaho with questionnaire data on performance 
perceptions and satisfaction prior to and one year after the introduction of tne plan. 
There were additional data on research outpu*. The results suggest tha* performance 
increased with MBO while satisfaction generally declined. 

Ehli (1986) examined faculty attitudes toward the merit bonus plan administered in 
South Dakota's six public colleges and universities for the 1983-84 academic year. His 
survey population was 25 percent of the faculty in each of the six institutions. Ehli 
reports that less than 40 percent of the respondents favored the merit concept and 
more than 50 percent indicated that the merit bonus plan had a negative effect on 
faculty cooperation. Nearly 62 percent believed the pi in had a negative effect on 
cooperation between faculty and the merit decision makers. 

Holley, Halpln. and Johnson (1982) examined faculty views of the performance 
appraisal process in a large Southeastern university. Their questionnaire, 
administered to 60 department heads and 900 faculty, covered topics concerning 
characteristics of the appraisal program, its perceived effectiveness, and recommended 
changes. Holley et al. found that the department heads' assessments of how well they 
administered the performance appraisal program were significantly more favorable 
than the faculties' assessments. The divergence of opinion between department heads 
and faculty was reflected on 12 of the 15 items pertaining to how the appraisal process 
was conducted. Faculty were less certain than department heads that rewards were 
commensurate with performance, that serious efforts were made to reward 
outstanding performance, and that merit increases were given in accord with actual 
performance. 

Ormrod (1986) reports a similar set of reactions by the faculty at the University of 
Northern Colorado when that Institution implemented a new faculty evaluation plan in 
1983-1984. Of the 435 faculty members evaluated. 95 (22 percent) appealed their 
evaluation. Inconsistency among evaluators (department chair, dean, vice president) 
was a significant factor in faculty dissatisfaction. 

D'Heilly's (1975) dissertation compared faculties of two small private junior colleges, 
one of which introduced a comprehensive evaluation system. At the end of a year, 
faculty at the experimental institution believed that a negative change had occurred in 
supervisor/supervisee interactions and in their attitudes toward evaluation of their 
performance, whereas there was no change at the control college. 

In a supporting study, although a simulation rather than an actual experiment, 
Hcbson, Mendel, and Gibson (1981) found that, ever when criteria were established by 
both faculty and the chair, when 20 faculty In psychology rated a series of hypothetical 
performance profiles, the criteria they weighted most heavily differed from what the 
chair did. Furthermore, the chair was not aware of what behaviors he was giving the 
most importance. 

While focusing on evaluation rather than performance appraisal, two other studies 
merit inclusion. Ory and Draskamp (1981) had University of Illinois faculty respond to 
three (simulated) student evaluation reports on their potential for accuracy. 
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trustworthiness, usefulness, comprehensiveness, believabliity, interpretability, and 
value as information for self-improvement and promotion purposes. Faculty said the 
information was more credible, useful, and accurate for their self- improvement than 
for promotion purposes. 

Hasten (1984) also used simulated faculty profiles of teaching, research, and service so 
that each role had a strong, intermediate, and weal; evaluation resulting in nine 
different combinations. A sample of 135 tenured faculty in social science departments 
in a Midwestern research university gave Judgments on the promotability and percent 
merit raise for each of the nine cases. While research was the most rewarded role, 
other activities came into play, as did career stag. ?ar retirement) and administrative 
service, both of which led to higher times. The .. : • of the department also mattered 
inasmuch as smaller units tended to be more egalitarian. 

G. Salary and Developmental Components of Performance Appraisal 

One issue vigorously debated in the literature is whether or not the administrative and 
developmental functions of performance appraisal should be separated to minimize the 
conflict between the helping and Judgmental roles of the supervisor, Ilgen and 
Fcldman (1983) suggest that it is naive to think that employees could ever separate the 
functions, even if it was possible organizationally to do so. Similarly. Prince and Lawler 
(1986) and Dorfman et al. (1986) found no detrimental or interactive effects between 
salary discussions and developmental processes during the performance appraisal. 
Their research populations were, respectively, a large multi-industry company and a 
university. While in these two cases the conclusions are research based, much of the 
argument on the other side (namely, advocating the split) is theory based. The 
theoretical argument supporting the split role has to do with role incongruity. How can 
the supervisor be a helper and a Judge at the same time? It is suggested that 
discussing salary can cause the subordinate to be defensive, closed, and mistrustful. 

Xerox's Reprographic Business Group (RBG) seems to have agreed with the split-role 
advocates. Deels and Tyler (1986) report that performance coaching, when attempted 
in an environment that included discussion of merit increases, was often 
unsuccessful. RBG's new performance appraisal system has the merit increase 
discussion take place approximately one to two months following the appraisal 
discussion. 

Finn and Fontaine (1984) conducted a study of the human services department of a 
state government. They did so at the request of top management who knew thai their 
managerial and professional personnel were especially dissatisfied with the system of 
performance appraisal in place. Finn and Fontaine interviewed 1 1 1 professionals in 
individual sessions lasting from one to one-and-a-half hours. The majority of the 
people interviewed wanted their goal-setting process to take place at a time d liferent 
from the appraisal. They felt this change would reduce their negative feelings toward 
performance appraisal. 

It seems clear that future research needs to lest the compattbtiity/non-compatibility 
issue more extensively. For those individuals who respond to goal setting and 
monetary incentives, combining the discussion of performance and pay makes sense. 
For others, the combination may be far less advantageous. In addition to considering 
the "receivers' view" of the discussion, research also needs to address which approach 
works best for which supervisors and organizations. 

H. Ideas for Improving the Process 

We turn now from the effects of the appraisal process to ideas advanced for improving 
it. The literature on employee reactions to performance appraisal suggests several 
ways to improve receptivity to the process. Steers and Lee (1983) summarize six 
conditions from the literature on organizational psychology and management that 
facilitate performance appraisal systems in business and industry: 
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1. Extensive and frequent communication. 

2. Widespread belief in the integrity and legitimacy of the particular appraisal 
system. 

3. The extent to which a system is considered by employees to be instrumental for 
the receipt of desired reward j. 

4. Highly specified and clear Job standards *wv.I expectations. 

5. Employee participation in the design and implementation of the appraisal system. 

6. Clear support from the top management, who abide by the results. 

Participatory performance appraisal Is broadly supported in the literature (e.g.. Steel. 
1985; Wexley, Singh. & Yukl, 1973). with stronger worker motivation, high rates of 
satisfaction, and high productivity associated with participatory formats. 

The manner in which supervisors handle the interview in which feedback on 
performance is provided influences subordinates' reactions to the interview and their 
motivation to do something about their subsequent Job performance (Burke. Weltzel, & 
Weir. 1980). Taking enough time to talk about ideas and feelings and looking forward 
rather than backward have been shown to increase the effectiveness of performance 
reviews. 

There is also an extensive literature on the effectiveness of rater-training in improving 
the outcomes of performance appraisal. Training efforts address individuals' limited 
information processing capabilities as well as their susceptibility to situational dis- 
tractions and personal biases. For example, in an effort to reduce halo bias, various 
rater-training techniques have been developed. A key assumption is that increased 
observation of performance-relevant behavior will reduce halo e r 'or. Feldman (1983) 
has pointed out that : raining raters to recognize relevant behaviors should improve 
accuracy. Williams et al. (1985) suggest that such training should be extended one 
step further — raters should receive instructions on how to search for relevant behavior 
when it is not present. Obviously, training in all instances must attend to the search 
biases inherent in person perception processes. 

Rather than foots on rating errors, Bernardin and Pence (1930) advocate that "rater 
training should concentrate on enhancing the accuracy of ratings through discussion 
of the multidlmensionality of work performance, the importance of fair and critical 
evaluation, and the dev lopment of stereotypes of effective and ineffective workers" 
(p. 61). 

Numerous researchers (e.g Landy & Farr, 1980) have examined the effects of various 
rating instruments and formats on accuracy in performance appraisal and have f iund 
that there seems to be no sure way to solve the problem. One format that promised 
resistance to rating errors was the behavi orally anchored rating scale (BARS). But 
numerous studies evaluating the BARS format have not borne this out (cf. review by 
Jacobs. Kafry, & Zedeek, 1980). Comparisons across BARS and behavioral 
observation scales (BOS), in conjunction with rater training relevant to the scale, 
indicate that no single training procedure or combination of training procedures is 
consistently best (Pulakos, 1984). Banks and Robtrson (1985) argue that "without 
built-in controls for rater biases, idiosyncrasies, and inconsistencies, contaminants 
are likely to affect appraisal Judgments and, hence outcomes no matter how many 
elegant psychometric properties a format possesses" (p. 139). 

Based on their research on the performance appraisal of nurses in four different 
hospitals, Zammuto. London, & Rowland (1982) argue against using a standardized 
appraisal instrument to compare performance across institutions. Such an approach 
does not recognize the environmental context in which ratings are applied. Zammuto 
et al. also argue for the use of multiple rater groups in the appraisal process. 
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Recognizing the problems with rater-bias and the various appraisal formats, many 
organizations use multiple measures of performance, adding systematic colleague and 
self-evaluation to the review process. But caution is in order here, too, as each of these 
sources possesses common and unique problems as well as certain advantages. 

The basic problem with self-appraisals is that a number of studies have shown that 
employees consistently rate themselves higher than they are rated by their supervisors 
or peers (Holzbach, 1978; Thornton. 1980). Meyer (1980) reports that when asked to 
rate their own job performances. 40 percent of employees in jobs of all types placed 
themselves in the top 10 percent, while virtually all remaining employees rated 
themselves either in the top 25 percent or at least the top 50 percent, that is, "above 
average" {p. 293). Self-evaluations have been found to be particularly lenient among 
professionals. In one group of higher-level managerial and professional employees, 
over 80 percent placed themselves in the "top 10 percent" category (Meyer, 1980). 
Shapiro and Dessler (1985), in a study of 240 supervisors in a Southeastern hospital, 
had findings consistent with Meyer's. 

Faculty have also been found to overrate themselves, especially on their teaching 
performance. In a study of faculty in 24 institutions— eight community colleges, eight 
liberal arts colleges (four of which were selective), and eight universities (four of which 
were research focused) (Blackburn. Boberg. O'Connell, & Pellino. 1980). 90 percent of 
the faculty judged themselves above average or superior teachers. Gaff (n.d.) had 99 
percent in the same two categories. Furthermore, these faculty believe that their 
students will rate them accordingly, but not their peers. 

Unlike self-appraisals, peer appraisals have been shown to meet acceptable standards 
of reliability. It is suggested that this high reliability is probably a function of the daily 
interaction among peers and the use of multiple raters, which provides a more reliable 
measure than a single rating (e.g.. Love, 1981). As for problems with the use of peer 
ratings, De Nisi, Randolph, and Blencoe (1983) report tuat negative peer rating 
feedback lowers group cohesiveness and group interaction and performance on 
subsequent tasks. 

Mount (1984) looked at the interaction of multiple ratings in a high technology 
corporation in the Midwest. He found a great deal of similarity among the ratings 
obtained from three sources— supervisor, self, and peers and subordinates— and advo- 
cates a performance appraisal system that draws information from multiple sources. 

Zey-Ferrell and Ervln (1985) document the need for peer involvement because of the 
high regard faculty have for that source of evaluation. The use of peers could temper 
the faculty complaint that students are the exclusive judges of their teaching. At the 
same time, studies show that faculty participation in the process is rare, despite the 
theoretical reasons for their doing so. In practice the costs in both time and in 
psychological discomfort may exceed the benefits (Centra. 1975; Doyle, 1983). When 
correlations between student and peer ratings of faculty teaching are conducted, they 
run reasonably high (around 0.65) (Blackburn & Clark. 1975). 

Another problem of peer rating, however, enters when the findings on administrator 
ratings of faculty and faculty self-ratings are examined. The correlations between 
division heads* and deans' ratings with those of students are about .4, but between the 
individual professor and the other three constituencies they fluctuate around .0. 
When faculty judge their own teaching— and they do constantly— how they rate 
themselves has lii'le relationship to how students, their peers, or administrators rate 
them (Blackburn & Clark. 1975; Centra. 1972). Doyle and Webber (1978) and Marsh. 
Overall, and Kessler (1979) found closer agreement between students* ratings and selT- 
ratings. 

I. Conclusions of the Literature Search 

Table 2, which follows, provides a summary of the major research findings on the 
important elements in performance appraisal. Drawing on these findings, and taking 
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Important Elements in Performance Appraisal 

FINDINGS/ISSUES 



Stereotyping of individuals tan produce false 
performance evaluations. 

Appraisal rating errors due to halo or 
systematic distortion distort the rating process. 



Influences on rater's The purpose of the performance appraisal 

judgments affects the way raters coUoct, combine, and 

recall information. 



TABLE 2 

Research Findings on 

ELEMENT 
Kinds of rater errors 



Initial impressions lead to observation bias 



Prior commitments influence subsequent 
judgments. 



The race and sex of both the rater and ratee 
can influence the outcome of the fating 
process. 



Physical attractiveness influences 
performance ratings. 

The age of the ratee affects appraisal 
outcomes. 



Effect of the performance Low ratings can cause a drop in employee 

appraisal process on the morale and commitment 

ratee 

The performance appraisal process does not 
have a positive impact on subsequent job 
performance. 



Perceptions of fairness and accuracy in 
performance appraisal depend heavily on trust 
in the supervisor* 

Employee response to performance sppraisal 
depends on the characteristics of the system 
itself. 

Favorabiiity of feedback affects its perceived 

accuracy. 



Ratee participation in tte performance 
appraisal process affects satisfat lion with it. 



The ambience of the feedback setting affects 
the ratoes' response to the feedback. 



STUDtES 



Feldman(198t) 
Dipboye (1985) 

Barman (1979, 1963) 
Nisbett & Wilson (1977) 
Bemardin & Pence (1980) 

Hamilton, Kate, & Leirer (1980) 
Zedeck & Casdo (1982) 
Williams, Do Nisi, Biencoe. & 
Cafferty (1985) 

Baker (1*86) 
Hogan X \9B7) 

Staw (1976, 1981} 

Bazerman, Beekun, & Schoorman 

(1982) 

Taylor &Rske(1978) 
Schmitt & Lappin (1980) 
Hamner, Kim, Baird, & Bigoness 
(1974* 

Marj iller(1980) 
Deaux * ^swiller (1974) 
Rose (197b/ 

Wextoy & Pulakos (1982) 
Abramson, Goldberg, Greonbaum, & 
Abramson (1978) 

Heflman & Stopeck (1985) 



Cleveland & Landy (1981) 
Rosen, Jerdee, & Lunn (1981) 
Schwab & Heneman (1978) 

Pearce & Porter (1986) 



Pearce & Porter (1986) 
Dorfman, Stephan, & Lovoland 
(1986) 

Bernards & Beany (1984) 
Fuik. Brief, & Barr (1985) 



Landy, Barnes, & Murphy (1978) 
Landy, Barnes-FamHi, & Cleveland 
(1980) 

Stone & Stone (1984) 
Shrauger & Schoeneman (1979) 
Dipboye 4 de Pontbriand (1981) 
Shields (1984) 

Mount (1983) 

Dipboye & de Pontbriand (1981) 
Steel (1985) 

Wextoy* Singh, & Yukl (1973) 

Ilgen, Pearson, Martn, & Boesohen 
(1981) 

Burke, Weitzel, & VSfeir (1980) 
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TABLE 2 Continued 

Research Findings on Important Elements In Performance Appraisal 



ELEMENT 

Effect of the performance 
appraisal process on the 
ratee (continued) 

Nature of the performance 
appraisal process 



Rating instruments and 
formats 



RNQtNGS/iSSUES 

Performance-contingent (merit) reward 
systems do rot always improve individual or 
organizational performance. 

Salary decision making and individual 
development components of performance 
appraisal need not be separated. 



Goal setting and performance counseling 
should be separate from performance 
appraisal. 

Despite the numerous attempts to develop 
error-free approaches to performance 
appraisal, none currently exist 

Self-appraisals usually exaggerate toward the 
positive end of the rating scale. 



Peer appraisals meet acceptable standards of 
reliability. 



STUDIES 

Pearce, Stevenson, & Perry (1985) 
Wans (1985) 



ligen & Feldman (1983) 
Pnnco & Lawter (1986) 
Dorfman, Slephan, & Loveland 
(1986) 

Finn & Fontaine (1984) 



Landy & Fan (1980) 

Jacobs, Kafry, & Zedeck (1980) 



Holzbach (1978) 

Thornton (1980) 

Meyer (1980) 

Shapiro & Dessler (1985) 

Blackburn, Boberg, O'Connefl. & 

Peliino (1980) 

Love (1981) 

DcNisi, Randolph, & Blencoe (1983) 



into consideration the theoretical propositions on the nature and effects of 
performance appraisal, 15 summary statements emerge: 

1. The literature shows that most current systems of performance appraisal or 
evaluation do not lead to improved performance. It does show, however, that 
performance appraisals can be dysfunctional lead to reduced productivity, and 
create morale problems. The outcomes of performance appraisal have a 
significant, often negative impact on the climate of the ©ionization and the 
commitment of its employees. 

2. Colleges and universities have not paid enough attention to the scientific theory 
behind performance evaluation systems, to the research on their effects, or to 
unique characteristics of the college or university environment. 

3. Theory and research on motivation, the way in which motivation contributes to 
performance, and how it is appraised show that the sequence is multifaceted and 
tijdwldualfzed. Therefore, to be effective and fair, performance appraisal has to be 
individualized. A standardized approach and standardized appraisal forms are 
bound to discriminate against some workers. 

4. Rater and ratee characteristics, the measurement vehicle, and the context in 
which the rating is done are all important factors related to the validity of 
performance evaluation, 

5. Of the several condition* shown to facilitate p rfonnance evaluation systems, 
employee participation in the design and implementation of the appraisal system 
is one of the most important. 

6. Performance evaluation is intended to serve both developmental and admini- 
strative purposes. The issue of whether performance feedback and counseling 
(the develop-mental function) is most effective when it is separated in tone from 
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the merit increase discussion {the administrative function) is unresolved. It 
appears that the functions need to be separated for some individuals, but not for 
others. 

7. While we did not find a significant body of research addressing the inter- 
relationship, wf conclude that personalty attributes are related to how and how 
often approi r desired and received. 

8. Research ha inown that feedback indicating that one is "satisfactory" is discon- 
tinuing for many Individuals. 

9. Untrained appraisers can transmit messages that are received other than as they 
were intended. Research has shown that rater training can improve the process 
of performance evaluation, both in terms erf reduced errors and rater and ratee 
satisfaction with the process. 

10. Performance-based reward systems usually produce the behavior that is desired 
and rewarded, but they often produce other unwanted outcomes, such as an 
excessive focus on individual rather than collective performance, emphasis on 
short-term versus long-term results, and greater concern for extrinsic rather than 
intrinsic rewards. 

1 i. Unless performance-based reward systems are carefully structured, the quantity 
of ac *vity rather than the quality of the outcome will take precedence. 

12. The nature and conditioning of professionals— especially faculty— build in a pre- 
dictable conflict between their autonomy and the organization's goals. 
Performance evaluation is perhaps the best example of this conflict. 

13. Not all workers want the same kind of reward. Whereas some respond to 
monetary incentives, others prefer better working conditions, more variety or 
responsibility in their assignments, public recognition of their accomplishments, 
etc. Individual preferences for intrinsic or extrinsic rewards are not recognized by 
most performance-based reward systems. 

14. Research on job enrichment and on the social context in which behavior occurs 
offers some useful insights into the motivation-behavior sequence. 

15. More research is needed on how evaluation apprehension, the task itself, and 
social cues affect motivation and performance. 
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III. How the Findings Fit with College and University Structures, 
Norms, Values, and Practices 

While learning what theory predicts and what propositions about performance 
appraisal of pr esslonals are supported by research, we noted that most of the 
evidence comes from workers In organizations other than colleges and universities. 
The next question, then, is: What should one expect if these principles are applied to 
faculty In their work setting? Another way of putting the question is to ask: In what 
ways and to what extent are typical higher education structures, norms, values, and 
practices in accord with the evidence? This section, which departs from the form of a 
literature review, offers an overview of the key considerations that Influence the 
conduct of performance appraisal in the college or university setting. For those in 
post secondary education this section is merely a reminder of well-known conditions 
and not a demonstration of their existence. Consequently there are relatively few 
citations to document these statements. 

A. Structures 

While the typical college or university organization chart shows a hierarchical, pyramid 
structure with a president, x deans, yi>x) department chairs, and still more faculty; hi 
most instances chairs have not only been selected by the faculty but are in their 
administrative role for a limited time period. 1 The majority of chairs expect, and are 
expected by the faculty, to return to faculty status. {This expectation also applies to 
deans, vice-presidents, and even the president, but probably occurs less frequently at 
each higher level.) The structure, consequently, does not place the immediate 
supervisor who will be responsible for perfonnance appraisal in the same relative 
position of authority that exists in a business organization. The chair is first a 
representative of the faculty to those higher up who control the institution's resources, 
not a boss. In a study of faculty and (non-academic) administrator stress In a research 
university, Blackburn, Horowitz, Edlngton, & Klos (1985) found that the principal 
source of stress for the administrators was their immediate supervisor but for faculty it 
was the lack of time to accomplish tasks they had set for themselves. Faculty have 
little trouble with their boss; many do not even think they have one. 

A second structural difference between colleges and unlveislties on the one hand and 
business and industry on the other is the successful career path. In the latter, the 
pyramid clearly is In place and, for all but a handful, worker advancement Includes 
many promotions along the way but comes to a halt before the top of the ladder, salary 
may continue to increase for those professionals until retirement, but position and title 
(and the salary that accompanies the higher office) will not. For faculty, however, it Is 
expected that every successful assistant professor will not only be promoted to 
associate professor but also will become a full professor. That is, in academe everyone 
can make it to the top; even institutions where promotions are frozen from fear of over- 
tenure still subscribe to the principle of awarding all good work with the highest rank. 
In some ways, however, and for some individuals, colleges and universities have the 
pyramid structure. For many outsiders, success in academe is viewed as climbing up 
the administrative ladder, that Is. becoming president (and of a distinguished 
Institution). Indeed, some faculty aspire to administrative positions from a desire to 
move the organization In certain new directions, for power, for money — for any number 
of reasons. But they usually did not become a faculty member to become a dean; 
something happened along the way. Furthermore, for those on the inside, that Is, for 
faculty, success Is not becoming an administrator. Faculty who do are regarded poorly 
by their former colleagues. Just as doctors Judge each others' medical reputations 
rather than their abilities as administrators. 



l In some colleges and universities the chair is a "head," appointed by central administration 
for an Indefinite (but implied continuous) period. These individuals are clearly in tlie admini- 
stration and not the faculty. We discuss the case of unionized faculty later. 
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A virtue of the faculty career path is that making long-range plans and having long- 
range goals Is realistic. A limitation to the academic career path is the few recognitions 
of advancement— just two, in fact, and for some faculty (e.g., in community colleges 
with no rank other than instructor), none at all. 

These structural differences obviously affect both the consequences of a performance 
appraisal and the way in which it is likely to be carried out. When a chair and a faculty 
member are likely to reverse roles the following year, the content and process of 
evaluation can be expected to be different from situations where the rater- rat ee 
relationship is a long-standing one. 

B. Norms and Customs 

"Assigned" duties occupy but a small fraction of the typical faculty member's work 
week. Faculty are assigned x number of hours in the classroom (typically 15 in a 
community college to six or fewer in a research university) (they may be assigned what 
to teach, but not how to teach it), two to five office hours for advising and counseling, a 
committee assignment or two taking a couple of hours a week, and an occasional 
ceremonial event to attend. After that, faculty have great freedom to pursue whatever 
academic activities they wish. In unionized colleges and universities the conditions of 
work are likely to be highly specified, but even then there are more unspecified hours 
than assigned ones. 

Faculty are not 9 to-5 employees, working on the same schedule and in the same 
general work space all week long. To appraise their productivity and their effectiveness 
for the organization and to develop a system that would fairly compare Pre r essor A 
perfectly to Assistant Professor B is no small task. 

Faculty are, of course, employed by an organization but they view themselves as 
independent professionals. Real professionals, faculty agree, are not supervised. They 
know what is expected of a person in their role and see no need for organizational 
functionaries to look over their shoulder. Professionals— be they faculty, doctors, or 
lawyers— earn a reputation for the quality of their work, not from a number on a rating 
form. Quantitative rating forms are anathema to most professionals. 

A third norm is long work hours— as many as 55 hours a week for university faculty, as 
confirmed by several studies (Ladd, 1979). A good faculty is a collection of high 
achievers who are self-motivated and responsive to intrinsic rewards. These norms 
conflict with a merit pay system (Staw, 1984), as Decl (1975) and McClelland (1961) 
found when incentive plans were put before high achievers. Merit pay, or merit 
increase in salary, is defined in several ways. We define it as that portion of a salary 
increase an individual receives above the percentage (or amount) all receive as "cost of 
living" or adjustments for past short-falls. The range of salary increases based on 
merit Is from none (a zero percent raise is a reality even when the average is six. seven, 
or any percent) to complete. Finkelstein (1984). citing Ladd (1979), argues that faculty 
subscribe to differential pay as determined by varying levels of performance. His 
finding may hold for faculty in research universities but not for the vast majority of 
faculty elsewhere. 

Another norm affecting a performance appraisal is that of peer review. Faculty contend 
that the best— more likely, the only— qualified Judges of their performance are those 
colleagues who have the same expertise as they do. Peer Judgment takes precedence 
over both supervisor (head or chair) and client (student). Self-appraisal is also 
Important and is discussed later. A performance appraisal from a chair or head may 
carry authority and affect salary. It will probably not, however, be acted upon unless it 
Is based on peer judgment. In addition, as we learned in our case studies, a rating 
form will be discredited and its inadequacies endorsed by peers. Therefore, an effective 
performance appraisal plan will have peers involved, as they are in promotion and 
tenure decisions. 
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A fifth norm is an unfortunate one, if performance appraisal is going to be linked with 
salary. The institution may announce that salary is to be determined solely by 
performance (say publications in a research university), but the truth of the matter is 
that salaries in some institutions are related to having been a chair or a dean (Hasten. 
1984), When a faculty member takes on an administrative role, salary escalates. In 
those institutions where it does not drop down to a corresponding level when the 
person returns to faculty status (as it does in many institutions), performance 
appraisal is not likely to resolve the salary inequities. This fact needs to be realized 
before a performance appraisal plan is instituted. 

While faculty life is typically described in terms of the three roles of teaching, research, 
and service, seldom are the three accorded equal value on any one campus. 
Community colleges and liberal arts colleges are more likely to give the greatest weight 
to teaching. At these institutions research may be seen as an added bonus (but not a 
necessity); in some, research may even be seen as a detraction from attention that 
should be given to students; and in still other "teaching" institutions, research may be 
viewed as a requisite for advancement. In every instance, institutional norms will 
affect a performance appraisal plan. 

A seventh norm is the influence of the marketplace that causes salaries to differ across 
academic disciplines withtn the same institution. Faculty in scarce fields (today, for 
example. Ph.D.s in accounting or computer science) are going to be paid more than 
their colleagues in the liberal arts even when the latter may be doing more work. 
Equally meritorious work will not necessarily receive equal merit pay. The salary 
differences across disciplines will be least in principally undergraduate institutions 
and most unionized faculties, and greatest in research universities where the external 
marketplace, including peer institutions, sets the salary structure. 

C. Values and Beliefs 

Just as special norms govern the life of faculty and other professionals, so do different 
kinds of values permeate their cultures. In thf social/psychological category, faculty 
value fairness and equity although they some imes confuse "fair" with "equal." There 
are to be no favorites of the administration; all are to have equal access to rewards. 
Intrinsic rewards, challenge, and job enrichment (learning new skills or knowledge) are 
also high on faculty members' value lists. These priorities can be expected to change 
over the course of a career as faculty respond to a changing environment and their own 
growth and development. 

Academics also believe in "openness," their "right" to know about decisions that have 
been made. They believe each faculty member should carry a full load of 
responsibilities. They seem to be opposed to a division of labor where, say, some 
faculty would only teach and some would only conduct research, even though that 
world be the preference of both sets of individuals. In addition, faculty value 
congeniality, or, at least, minimal inter-personal conflicts. 

Faculty also subscribe to other values held by professionals— no sacrifice of standards, 
the responsibility to police themselves, the primacy of the client, and setting the 
standards for admission to the profession (which typically include expertise in an 
esoteric body of knowledge). In addition, professors like successful students, ideas, 
and learning simply for its own sake. They frequently characterize themselves as 
perpetual students. 

Professors also believe they are very good at what they do. Almost all rate themselves 
above average and the majority say their teaching is in the top ten percent, a "fact" that 
they are certain students will confirm (Blackburn, Boberg, O'Connell, & Pellino, 1980). 

They expect these same basic values to be held by academic administrators. That most 
administrators also value productivity, efficiency, order, and organization puts them at 
odds with faculty, for these values come in conflict with freedom, self-policing, and the 
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generation of knowledge. Having profound insights and discovering new truths are not 
events that can be put on a timeline, so faculty assert. 

As is apparent, these vaiues in part contradict what would be best for faculty growth 
and development— their self-efficacy. Fairness would have everyone evaluated against 
'he same set of standards and the results executed in the same manner. Openness 
means learning that others are judged to be better than they, not something to which 
faculty will take kindly or react positively. Fairness could mean sacrificing the freedom 
to allocate one's efforts as he or she desires since "good scores* on a single standard 
determine "merit* Subjecting all faculty to the same performance appraisal may 
disadvantage some simply because of personality characterist ics, which are not to be 
judged if universal standards of excellence are to prevail (We return to the dilemmas 
created here after we look at practices.) Faculty value-systems often conflict with 
administrative processes such as performance appraisal, 

D. Practices 

While many of the structures, norms, and values are similar across postsecondary 
institutions, how performance appraisal is practiced certainly is not. .Although the 
frequency distribution with which different procedures are used is not known, we know 
there is great variation. 

First of all, practices are in part determined by conditions in the external world that 
must be taken into consideration. legislators or boards of trustees can call for 
accountability and the institution has to respond. Hard times mean economic 
constraints, freezes, and cutbacks. Personnel appraisal practices can change. Such 
practices are related directly to the salary policy in effect in a given institution. In those 
colleges and universities where annual salary increases are allocated evenly "across 
the board." performance appraisal is likely to be less rigorously pursued. But in those 
colleges and universities where merit is the primary determinant of annual salary 
adjustments, performance appraisal takes on much greater importance. Keeping 
these unpredictable forces in mind, we turn to the kinds of practices found throughout 
higher education in this country. 

The diversity of salary-increase practices extends across the entire spectmm — from no 
merit (i,e., identical across-the-board raises for all) to almost every combination 
(including tenths of a percentage point) of across-the-board {sometimes called cost-of- 
living), with some additional percentage set aside for merit, to complete merit systems, 
which mean that a zcio percent raise is both an option and a fact. In addition, there 
may be bonus dollars (a one-time recognition that does not get added to the base 
salary) or a special pool the dean or vice-president can use outside of the general 
agreement for the following year. 

As for performance appraisal, it too spans the full spectrum, from absolutely none to 
an annual complete portfolio. (Both of these exist in community colleges. See Poole 
and Dellow, 1983.) In the cases of fairly regular appraisal, that is f in those instances 
beyond tenure and promotion decisions, the level at which it takes place also extends 
from the chair to the presidential level. 

These assertions are just as true for faculty who are unionized as they are for those 
who are not. They are also independent of the bargaining agent— independent. AAUI\ 
national, or a statewide system. The chairs may or may not be in the bargaining unit, 
their terms may be fixed or indefinite, and their role may be highly specified or not. 
There are instances of unionized faculty having a greater role in performance appraisal 
and voice in selecting supervisors than there are in non-unionized faculty, and vice 
versa. In short, collective bargaining per se is not necessarily related to performance 
appraisal practice in any institutional type. 

At one end of an informal/formal continuum is what might be labeled the laissez-faire 
performance appraisal. When salaiy decisions must be made, the personnel 
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committee holds a private, confidential session. The president or dean attends, but 
may only listen, not speak. The roster of faculty is then read, one by one and each 
committee member comments on the merits of each individual. 2 There are no folders 
or flies available on the staff. Some discussion takes place if there are significant 
discrepancies between ac counts of how well Jones did this year. A couple of weeks 
later each faculty member will receive a letter expressing appreciation for the 
contributions he or she made during the year and lamenting the institution's flnancial 
situation. The letter then states that the individual's salary for next year is z thousand 
dollars. 

Professors can calculate their salary increase, but they will not know if it is above or 
below the average (nor will the executive committee that discussed their strengths and 
weaknesses). The performance appraisal is simply an uninformativc number, a salary 
figure. 

Next on the continuum are practices that provide a performance appraisal. For 
example, student evaluations of teaching are now quite common. In some unionized 
institutions, student evaluation of faculty teaching is mandated by the collective 
bargaining agreement. These evaluations may involve scale scores on performance 
items and often norms for an administratively established peer group. Sometimes only 
the faculty member receives student evaluations and chooses whether or not to submit 
them to the dean for merit-raise consideration. Sometimes the scored forms are also 
sent to the supervising administrator. {In one liberal arts college we worked with, 
student course evaluation is the sole determiner of merit increase.) 

Other practices for evaluating teaching include visits by senior professors, visits by the 
chair (who may also use a rating form), conferences with the chair after a visitation, 
and the sharing of the chair's evaluation, including the signing by the faculty member 
that she or he has seen the appraisal. In some colleges and universities, teaching is 
appraised by additional means. Syllabi are examined, student papers are read, 
examinations are looked at. We found few instances of the more extensive practice. 

In our case studies we learned that student evaluations had inconsequential effects on 
faculty teaching behavior. The few who did report making some change in their 
teaching as a result of student evaluations made principally cosmetic alterations. One 
became more stringent with iaie arrivers: another substituted one reading for an 
existing one. 

For a number of reasons, faculty make few changes as a consequence of student 
appraisal. First of all. most receive high scores. "Why change?," they ask. Second, 
and more important, almost without exception faculty give less than full credence to 
student evaluations, and some consider them worthless. They all know a faculty 
member who is not as good as they are (is principally an entertainer and/or is not up- 
to-date) and who gets higher student ratings than they do. In all. student evaluations 
as a meaningful form of performance appraisal receive a very low grade from faculty in 
the majority of institutions. 

Turning to scholarship, for those who are engaged in traditional research (publishing 
articles in the prestigious journals, having one's sculpture purchased by a 
distinguished museum, having a history accepted by a university press, obtaining a 
competitive grant), performance appraisal seems to be working well. The peer review 
process — the critique and revisions made before publication — are appraisals from 
which one can learn and grow and are accepted by both faculty and administrators as 
right and proper. Furthermore, although not with universal unanimity, relative worth 
can be assessed so that merit can be more fairly awarded on the basis of these criteria. 

The problem with the accepted practice, however. Is that it affects only a small share of 
the professoriate. Scholarship, or creative work, for the vast majority of the faculty is 

*Thls discussion is for merit pay for the following year, not for promotion or tenure decisions, 
which are likely to have a more formal process, even for institutions at this end of the continuum. 
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frequently not subject to peer review. Presenting a paper at a regional conference, 
creating a new course, converting an old course to a self-paced machine program 
available in the library, developing educational software, preparing a special lecture for 
a colleague's class— there is a long list of creative activities that most colleges value and 
need but seldom appraise. 

As for service, the most common assessment of it is "no assessment," Faculty report at 
the end of the year what committees they were on, science fairs they refereed, high 
schools they visited to recruit students, programs they staged on campus to attract 
students, supervision of student organizations— again the list is long. But not a single 
faculty member we interviewed said anyone assessed how well they did in any of these 
activities. They agreed that doing them might affect their next year's salary, but most 
put it in negative terms. If you did not do any service, you could get penalized; but 
doing some pays little, if anything. 

At the same time, both faculty and administrators depend on the internal service 
activities of faculty. Faculty strongly want to have l voice in institutional matters and 
realize they will not if they do not participate in governance-related activities. 

For many institutions, faculty performance appraisal is carried out at the 
departmental level where a salary review committee develops merit increase 
recommendations based on the annual activity reports of all departmental members. 
While this approach looks at the full range of an individual's efforts and involves peer 
review, it is very often performance appraisal with no feedback. 

Last, and at the other end of the scale from no systematic appraisal through partial 
appraisal, we come to the highly structured procedure we found in two institutions and 
which we know to be used at several others. In this quantified approach to 
performance appraisal, an intricate set of activities was detailed into almost every 
conceivable kind of performance, with weights assigned to each, A computer 
spreadsheet was necessary to lay out its details. An elected personnel committee 
spends hours each year scoring each person on each scale, weighting by effort 
expended (self-reported), and corning up with a number for each member of the 
department (see Tucker, 1984, pp. 153-162). (Miller. 1974, 1987. and Seldin, I984 f 
also have sample forms, and they call attention to individualization as well.) An 
individual's number then is compared with everyone else's, and where that number is 
on the score sheet determines what fraction of the amount or percentage set aside for 
merit each would receive. While such a system is technically "fair,* it docs not 
constitute a developmental form of performance appraisal. Individuals learn their 
number, but little more. As a performance appraisal, it probably is no more effective 
for changing individual behavior (except in undesired ways) than the laissez-faire 
technique we described at the other end of the scale. 

What can one infer and conclude from these practices? Performance appraisal of 
faculty does not seem to be done well even in those places that do collect some evidence 
of performance. In every instance, the procedure violates the principle of separating 
appraisal for the sake of growth and development from using it to award merit pay for 
good work. These performance appraisal systems assume dollars to be the only 
incentive to which faculty will respond. 3 Yet we know from many studies (Blackburn, 
1974, 1980) that faculty are not primarily the economist's rational person. Most 
faculty care equally or more about work conditions— the quality of their colleagues, the 
kinds of students they have, the holdings of the library, the courses they will teach, the 
reputation of the department — than they do about dollars, as important as a decent 
income is to them. 



3 Lawrence 11988) analyzes the indefensibility of the proposition that If you pay for good 
teaching, you will get better teaching. She also dissects the companion proposition so often 
advanced by those who know how to solve the "teaching problem,* namely, have the graduate 
schools ensure that all Ph.D.s are competent teachers. 
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Second, many of the appraisal procedures used by colleges and universities Judge 
everyone on the same criteria regardless of the organization's different requirements 
and its need for different kinds of individuals. Often the quantity of the work that is 
done, not the kind or quality of work, is the overwhelming factor. 

Third, colleges and universities are pitting colleagues against one another in a zero 
sum game. For every professor who gets more, another gets less. The student 
evaluations play colleague against colleague. Half are judged to be performing below 
the median, even when the lower scores are still more than acceptable. 

Fourth, the process is probably dysfunctional. The haves and the have-nots grow 
farther apart each year, and few perfonnance improvements are realized. Social 
support goes down, along with morale. Alienation exacerbates the problem. When this 
happens, the institution and the individual faculty are less likely to accomplish their 
goals. 
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IV. A Recommended Performance Appraisal Plan 

We begin with some simplifying assumptions about performance appraisal then add 
the factors that complicate matters. One assumption we make is that what is good for 
the faculty member is good for the Institution. That Is, we want to develop an appraisal 
plan that faculty will endorse and support because It will help them better accomplish 
their professional goals. At this stage, then, the plan will have no relationship to 
external rewards, such as merit salary Increases or the achievement of institutional 
objectives. In Section V we address feasibility questions— the conditions that would 
have to prevail for our proposal to be incorporated in a college or university and what 
alternatives to our proposal would still constitute positive steps forward. 

A second assumption comes from the evidence we reviewed in Section II. One 
conclusion from our studies is that to be effective, performance appraisal must be 
individualized. A uniform system discriminates against some indiviuuals. We want a 
plan that will work for everyone. Assuming the conclusions found to be true for 
workers in other kinds of organizations are valid for the performance appraisal of 
faculty, then a plan sensitive to Individual variation needs to be developed. 

With these assumptions we can begin to analyze what individual factors need to be 
taken into consideration when appraising faculty in their various roles. We will see 
immediately that discipline (including sub-specialty) anC place of work will affect every 
appraisal plan. We start with these factors as they relate to the scholarly/creative 
faculty role. 

The generally accepted meaning of scholarship today, namely, publications, differs 
dramatically across disciplines in the kinds of products and their rate of output. A 
biologist with an ongoing research program will have a laboratory producing brief, 
multi-authored abstracts and articles at a high annual frequency. On the other hand, 
an historian writes books or monographs, most often alone and certainly not at a rate 
of more than one per year. 

Even within a discipline great variation is the rule, not the exception. An experimental 
psychologist can be expected to be a frequent article producer, whereas a 
developmental psychologist depending on longitudinal data more likely will publish 
monographs at greater intervals of time. Quite clearly, then, a uniform rating scale, 
even when weighted for type and "quality" (the status of the journal or the reputation of 
the press publishing the book) will discriminate against some faculty and will not 
accomplish the aim of enhancing distinguished scholarship. 

The problem of measuring scholarly products compounds when the place of work is 
introduced. The publish-or-perlsh syndrome is typical in research university settings. 
Research universities, however, constitute but a small fraction of the country's higher 
education institutions. The scholarly /creative component of the majority of professors 
In this country is diffuse. It Is not that most are unscholarly; rather, they present their 
creative efforts in a wide variety cf ways, almost none of which possess a standard with 
which its quality can be Judged or at a rate that can be advanced as "normal." 

Faculty in community colleges. liberal arts colleges, and regional universities also are 
creative individuals who take pleasure in solving problems. Most frequently the 
problems they work on are teaching related— the design of a new lab experiment, 
converting a course to individualized instruction, creating an interdisciplinary course, 
establishing an alternative curriculum, finding a way to get an underprepared student 
able to understand and do mathematics 4 

Institutions recognise these creative contributions, even though most are invisible to 
colleagues elsewhere. Consequently, activities of this Kind do not receive the 



'This is not to say that these faculty members' creative work cannot be of the traditional kind 
as well. Just as research university professors also engage in creative teaching- related problems. 
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professional review that an article submitted to a scholarly Journal receives. Clearly 
appraisal of such creative work calls for an individualized approach. The problem is 
how to assess the quality of the creation. (See Section V for possible ways of assessing 
the quality of creative work,) We see that place of work is going to be related to the kind 
of creative work in which faculty typically engage. 

Turning to the teaching role, disciplines sometimes have distinctive instructional styles 
(case method in law and business schools, the laboratories in some of the sciences, 
etc-) but are essentially independent of setting. U.S- history is taught in much the 
same lecture manner in all institutions, although the aims of the course, the amount 
and nature of the assignments, and the kinds of examinations can differ appreciably 
from place to place. The individualization of teaching can vary by the type of course— 
whether it is a •"regular" class, a remedial one, team taught, a laboratory, or a massive 
lecture— and this needs to be taken into consideration. 

Individualization in teaching is threatened by the typical way it is assessed, namely, by 
student evaluations. Even when student rating forms are designed to be appropriate 
for a variety of conditions by allowing faculty to select from a pool of statements those 
that will be used in assessing them, the forms still discriminate because they establish 
a uniform set of standards and assume that certain behaviors are good, and that the 
absence of these behaviors constitutes proof of poor teaching. For example, almost all 
forms ask if the instructor is well organized. Teachers who believe that learning is 
more effective when students have to create order than when the Instructor provides it 
for them may be penalized by most student rating forms. 

In addition, we know that student rat ing forms as performance appraisal instruments 
do not accomplish what is desired, namely, the improvement of instruction. As noted 
in Section III, faculty have good reasons for not changing their teaching behavior on the 
basis of information received on student forms, Fomcthing more is needed if 
performance appraisal of teaching is to accomplish its goals. 5 Among other things, it 
needs to be Individualized. 

Hie service role Is seldom appraised. As wc have noted, faculty tend to report annually 
the service they have engaged in, but how effective they were in any of these activities is 
not often Judged, Some institutions place a high value on certain kinds of service 
(student advising in community colleges, for example) and others give the same service 
essentially no veight at all (research universities). One is expected to do a full share of 
this kind of activity, but few see professional growth associated with it. In fact, more 
often than not such assignments are Judged as dysfunctional because they take time 
away from teaching and creative work. Performance appraisal of this role is 
meaningful for those work places that genuinely value service. In the former settings, 
evidence will be needed and the performance standards individualized. 

Two questions remain: What form might meaningful performance appraisal for faculty 
take? How should its outcome be related to differential rewards? 

We believe a portfolio system would accomplish the goal of continuous faculty growth 
and development, the realization of the individual's full potential We believe that the 
portfolio process fits the conclusions from the research literature and college and 
university norms, values, structures, and practices. We know the idea is not novel. In 
higher education it comes from growth contracts such as those developed at Gordon 

5 When promotion and tenure decisions are being made, ihat is, when external rewards are 
at stake, the organization introduces other kinds of evidenceof teaching quality— visitations (which 
occur in some institutions on a regular basis), examination of syllabi, examinations, student 
success, etc. But typically an in depth review happens only twice in the person's career— at 
promotion to associate professor (which includes tenure) and to full profession Performance 
appraisal that will help faculty develop professionally needs to take place more frequently than 
twice in a lifetime. 
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College. 6 In business and industry, performance contracts are often a component of 
management-by-objective systems. 

By definition, the portfolio process is individualized, and thus in accord with our 
foremost research finding. The process can also reduce gender and racial bias. As 
Rossi (1980) has learned— with respect to the differing, changing needs of men and 
women at different ages (women becoming less afflliaUve and more competitive at 
successive ages, and men Just the opposite)— goals may change and in different ways. 
There is no equivalent evidence on racial bias, but certainly the interact ions of faculty 
members with peers a id chairs are going to be more influential in eradicating these 
biases. 

The portfolio process can directly address the discipline and specialty differences on 
kinds of products and rates of production. Different expectations can be held that 
eliminate the inequities of rating scales and the production of trivial items just to meet 
a uniform quota. In this way, the portfolio process Is well suited for setting long-range 
as well as short-term individual goals. 

In addition, the process obviously involves the individual being evaluated and certainly 
could involve peers. (Our specific plan does.) Multiple information sources, including 
both self and colleagues, have been demonstrated to be related to successful 
performance appraisal systems. With most current higher education practices, the 
only appraisal is from clients (students on teaching fonns), a practice engaged in with 
no other professional group. (Not even relatively low-status professionals, such as floor 
nurses, are graded by " r patients.) A sound portfolio process involves the affected 
person and has the r dgment faculty respect, both of which are in accord with the 
research findings am. faculty values. 

The portfolio process also allows for the separation of attention to growth and develop- 
ment from merit and salary increases, or can for those faculty who would prefer the 
two aspects to be considered separately. Certainly the evidence collected for the 
portfolio is going to be used to determine rewards, but the two acts do not have to be 
simultaneous for those who believe talk o r Han* will contaminate discussion of career 
plans and trajectories. Furthermore, in a portfolio setting, rewards other than dollars 
are a natural topic of discussion. The process makes it possible for faculty to make 
known what else they desire — space, a piece of equipment, a block of time, an altered 
schedule, the need for professional contact— a list is easy to generate. 

In addition, we believe the portfolio process will be good for the organization as well. In 
a national survey of chief academic officers in 210 community colleges, performance 
appraisal was highly endorsed (although considered expensive). It was used 
principally for faculty development and consequently well received by the faculty (Renz, 
1984). When the chair knows with some regularity the wishes and accomplishments cf 
all staff, departmental planning can take place. Institutional goals can be set with the 
knowledge that the staff can accomplish them. As departments move into the process, 
goals can be accumulated for the institution. Portfolios ought to improve the 
organization as well as benefit the individuals. 

What might a portfolio plan look like and how might one work? By way of illustration, 
faculty members would assemble those artifacts of their lives that demonstrate where 
they have been and what has been accomplished. The faculty member would then 
draw up a plan of where he or she wants to go in both the short run and over the long 
haul, both being subject to alteration, especially the latter, as lime passes. Next, the 
faculty member would delineate what is needed to ^et from her or his current stage to 
the next one and what will constitute evidence that the new stage has been reached. 

6 The idea has not spread very far or very last. Hie reasons for its slow adoption are 
suggested in Section V. Bare (1079. p. 15) also mentions New Co'Iege of the University of 
Alabama. Ottawa University. William Jewell College, and Mercer County College as having 
experience with growth contracting. 
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The portfolio would then be shared wtth some colleagues and the Institution (chair, 
dean, whoever is appropriate). Questions would be asked to clarify means and ends, 
opinions would be offered as to the feasibility of the plan and whether or not It is 
realistic. The institution would make a commitment to what it can provide. It would 
I also tell what it believes it needs and will need from its staff, and from each individual. 

No doubt changes will be made by both the individual and the organization. There 
would also be an agreement reached as to how frequently and in what way the review of 
performance of ihe goals is to take place. While some will want and need feedback at 
regular and frequent intervals (say annually), others (a historian, for example) might 
not need any for several years (although annual progress reports would be filed, but 
not appraised). When an appraisal does take place, it will be thorough. 

We intend to have portfolios used throughout the faculty member's career, not just 
through the promotion and tenure phases. The fact that individuals are not serioi sly 
appraised for the last 25 to 30 years (the modal age for attaining full professor is about 
40) of their careers is realty an injustice to the faculty member and, most likely, also a 
loss to the institution. To assume that no new goals will arise once one has acquired 
the institution s last public recognition until emeritus status, that no assistance is 
needed to accomplish them, that one can completely take care of oneself, and that to 
assess a senior professor is an invasion of privacy all fly in the face of reality and the 
existing evidence. For example, Baldwin and Blackburn (1981) found at least two 
trying periods for full professors. One is immediately after the final promotion, for it 
forces a scary look ahead at three decades of the same thing with a security that is 
formidable. It is too late to try something new but frightfully boring to continue on the 
same track. The other trying period is the last years before retirement. Faculty in this 
phase of their careers were often adrift from departmental activities and remote from 
students, both sources of personal nourishment. In short, senior faculty are in need of 
a good portfolio process and are entitled to it* In fact, they may need it even more if 
they are to continue to realize their potential, achieve their aims, and fully contribute 
to their college or university. 

We began this section with a simplifying assumption that faculty goals, not 
institutional ones, were all that mattered in developing a performance appraisal plan. 
Now we must consider those cases where faculty goals, while perhaps not incompatible 
with institutional ones, do not allow the oi^anization to accomplish its functions. 
Some faculty, for example, may say that they want to spend more time in creative work 
and less in instruction yet are needed to teach because of student course demand and 
program needs. 

Clearly faculty who were hired to teach will continue to teach to meet the department's 
obligations. But it may be possible for some to spend less time in inst ruction if others 
spend more, or if there are other ways in which the credit hours students demand can 
be met. If the individual does do more creative work, maybe her or his teaching will 
improve and an organizational goal will have been achieved And if that individual does 
some outstanding work, the status of the unit will be elevated, another institutional 
goal. 

What we are saying is that when portfolios are looked at collectively, some 
compromises are going to have to be made betweea the desires of the individual and 
the needs of the oiganizatton. It may turn out that there will be greater differentiation 
in faculty roles than has been the case. That is, teachers will teach more and 
researchers will research more. This two track" system may turn out to be more 
effective and efficient for many colleges and universities. When staffing imbalances 
arise and new appointments are sought, those who fill needed roles will know what is 
expected of them before they sign on. 

In general, then, using portfolios as a way of performance assessment is not likely to 
cause goal achievement problems for the organization. Furthermore, if an organization 
is having a problem with goal accomplishment, it is more likely to be the result of its 
having changed (or wishing to change) its mission or image. A regional college wanting 
to become a national research university l$. going to ask many of its faculty to become 
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scholars of high repute. As has been learned, it is not easy to change a nonproducer 
into a producer. But not having success in changing individual faculty should not be 
the fault of a performance appraisal plan based on the portfolio process. Just the 
opposite, in fact, should be true; one would more likely have success in inverting 
individuals through a portfolio process than by a pure dollar reward £' stem for 
number of pages in print per year, or by one of the other systems we have discussed. 

As for merit, individualized portfolio plans would be Judged against their Individualized 
goals, not against other's goals. Recognition of accomplishment could take on many 
forms. Successful growth will have high intrinsic rewards. The institution can 
recognize the individual with visible honors (titles, publicity releases, a bonus). 

The evidence on salary increases Is not unequivocal. As stated in Section II, in some 
instances merit raises reinforced behavior and In others they interfered so that the 
recommendation was to keep appraisals separate from merit raises. As we indicate in 
the next section, market conditions need to be considered so it may not be possible for 
equal merit to receive equal dollar rewards. Faculty may have to increase their trust of 
others In deciding salaries, since "fairness" systems can rarely be fair. 

Merit notwithstanding, we believe the portfolio process will promote individual growth, 
and the institution will benefit. Both will certainly be in a better condition than they 
now are when most faculty are competing with one another and many are engaging in 
activities that are insignificant rather than valuable simply because the system 
rewards dysfunctional behaviors. 
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V. The Feasibility of Change 

It is one matter to talk about ways In which performance appraisal might take place 
and to call attention to some factors that colleges and universities need to consider 
when they undertake performance appraisal of faculty. It is another matter to move 
from a Utopian ideal to a day-to-day reality. The latter requires an assessment of how 
feasible it is for a college or university to institute an effective new performance 
appraisal program. 

To begin with, administrators need to face the real reasons they are advocating 
performance appraisal. Today's current interest in performance appraisal is not the 
first time K has been discussed in higher education. Even though there has not been a 
documented history of the phenomenon, some truths about its past are worth noting: 

1. Calls for performance appraisal of faculty have not received either a constant or a 
consistent discussion over time. 

2. Performance appraisal's sporadic appearance as a "critical issue" seems to be 
related to external pressures for "accountability." When times are tough, "prove 
your value" say the benefactors in both the private and public sectors. If the 
pressure becomes Intense enough, action is taken: if external pressures are 
absent or weak, institutions typically do not endorse or practice performance 
appraisal. 

3. The corollary to the second point is that the management's pro-activity in the 
arena of performance appraisal is minute in contrast to Its reactive response. 
Intuitively or otherwise, in general, administrators have no great faith that 
performance appraisal will make life better for anyone. The record of failures in 
institutionalizing performance appraisal is adequate evidence. 

4. The evidence also suggests—but does not prove— that Institutions that introduce 
and advocate performance appraisal are either threatened with survival (ergo, get 
rid of the deadwood faculty) or believe their future depends on a change of mission 
(e.g., to become research-oriented instead of exclusively teaching- and service- 
focused, which also means cleaning house and paining faculty who cannot 
contribute to the new mission). 

Administrators would be wise to make clear the real reasons they are introducing 
performance appraisal. To tell faculty that performance appraisal is to assist their 
professional development, when that is not the only aim, is to invite sabotage and to 
ensure defeat for the plan. Like little kids and dogs who quickly pick up the odor of the 
phony interloper, faculty quickly delect institutions' ulterior motives. The reasons for 
implementing performance appraisal have to be justified if the program is to work. 

Let us suppose that the above conditions have been met. That is. leadership believes 
that what we have proposed, or something much like It, a performance appraisal plan 
incorporating the same research supported principles, will be good for everyone as well 
as for the institution and wants to have the innovation adopted by the organization. Is 
it feasible to have such a plan instituted? What needs to be taken into consideration 
for a sound plan to be accepted and made to work? 

To begin with, the portfolio process is fully in accord with college and university norms, 
values, structures, and practices. In fact, a modified form of the process is used in 
many institutions for tenure and promotion decisions. On these occasions the person 
to be evaluated is involved, there is the collecting of evidence and the demonstration of 
growth, and the judgment by peers is present. Faculty believe the process is right end 
proper, and that It is fair. So. introducing the innovation will not meet with opposition 
because it calls for something radically different. That is the good news. 

The bad news is that there are many unknowns that can affect the outcome, many of 
which are outside the institution's control. Instituting a portfolio appraisal process 
takes time. It is not a quick fix. nor is it without cost. We examine some of the hurdles 
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we perceive and how adoption might take place In spite of them- We also recognize that 
conditions will vary from institution to institution* 

First, if there is strong conflict between the faculty and the administration, the 
likelihood of faculty participating in any administration-sponsored plan is essentally 
zero. Central administration can technically mandate the process, but it will 
accomplish neither personal nor organizational goals. Faculty will have to see the 
relative advantage of the process before they commit to it. 7 

Next, for the portfolio appraisal process to be successful, adequate resources must be 
provided. The programs haw real expenses in terms of the number of people involved 
and the time that is given to the task. Barber's (1983) Education Commission of the 
States* report on the failure of performance appraisal programs in K-12 districts across 
the countiy shows that they were always underfunded when they were instituted. The 
result was sloppy programs that were easy to attack and have terminated. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that current practices of complex rating schedules have also 
been expensive. The portfolio process may not in fact be any more expensive, but we 
have no way to make realistic estimates of the relative costs of the two methods. 

A third ingredient for successfully institutionalizing the innovation will be that faculty 
are involved in deciding (1) the criteria to be used, (2) the evidence by which 
performance will be appraised, and (3) the manner In which the evaluation will be 
conducted. Faculty involvement does not mean that faculty have a right to arbitrarily 
discard criteria that the administration deems important, but they should have a right 
to make a case for the appropriateness, and hence the weight, of any criterion 
advanced. As we saw earlier, different personalities react to assessments of themselves 
in different ways* How the process is undertaken matters, and that should be taken 
into consideration by the administration. 

Another cost that needs to be considered is for training those who conduct the 
performance appraisals. Institutions do not ordinarily select department chairs on the 
basis of the Interpersonal skills needed in performance appraisals. In many instances 
those who the faculty wish as chairs may be untrained or uncomfortable with the 
appraisal role. The process may have to be led by someone other than the department 
chair. In all cases, there is a genuine training cost that has to be built into a plan if It 
is to succeed. 

In addition to making clear to the faculty why a performance appraisal program is 
being Introduced, the administrators need to be straightforward about what the 
anticipated outcomes are. If the plan is to be connected to merit raises, and if faculty 
have some say in the allocation of their work effort— as well as In the criteria by which 
it is to be appraised—then they need to be told that equally meritorious work may not 
always receive the same amount of reward, if that is to be the case. An institution 
whose first priority is teaching may honor scholarship and give it public recognition 
but not hav>; it affect salary except in a minor way. A university whose new mission is 
national recognition may choose to reward publications at a higher rate than good 
teaching or service. Faculty who allocate their effort toward less-valued activities will 
receive lower financial reward, regardless of how well their work is accomplished. 

In addition, faculty working in institutions that value research highly must recognize 
that salaries have a market value in part determined by external conditions. Aubrechi 
(1984. p. 87) nicely draws distinctions between merit, worth, and market value. 
Whereas physicists and philosophers can have identical salaries in a liberal arts 
college, those salaries can vary widely in a research university. Hence equally 
meritorious work may win equal percentage raises but only appreciably fewer dollars 
for the person with the lower market value, 

7 We are following Rogers and Shoemaker's (1971) principles for the successful adoption of 
an innovation. SeWln (1984. pp. 130- 133) advances a set of conditions we are advocating here. 
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Another matter of no small Import Is the uncertain future which higher education 
faces. When will enrollments go down, as have been falsely predicted every year now 
for a decade? When will large numbers of faculty retire and new staff be taken on? Will 
there be an adequate supply of high quality recruits when they are supposedly needed 
a decade from now (Bowen & Schuster, 1986)? Many colleges and universities are 
keeping the number of their full-time, tenured faculty at a minimum to retain flexibility 
if they have to retrench or change programs. 

At the same time, these uncertainties can be used to argue for a portfolio process. The 
permanent staff is indeed permanent. New long-term hires are still fewer and farther 
between. Helping existing faculty to continue to grow and develop can be essential for 
the well-being of the organization. The investment in appraisal with portfolios may be 
small hi relation to the outcomes a college or university needs, as well as what it seeks 
for individual faculty. 

There may be other concerns as well. Hie Education Commission of the States 
(Barber, 1983} reports a strong relationship between performance appraisal program 
failure in K- 12 systems with administrative turnover. A new majority on a board or a 
change in the superintendent can scuttle an operating program simply by devaluing it. 
The same outcome could occur in a college with a change of the academic dean, if the 
program was not strongly embedded and operating as an institutional norm with 
unequivocal endorsement by the president and the board. 

If these conditions can be met, the understandings agreed upon, and the resources 
made available, then a performance appraisal program should work. We suspect the 
best way to implement it would be to begin with a small unit, a strong department with 
all of its members performing well, high morale, a healthy relationship with the chair, 
and clear and strong support from the dean (and all the way to the top). Other units 
could Join in succeeding years. We think simultaneously introducing the innovation 
throughout an institution, even a small one, will fail. 

In conclusion, we believe the portfolio approach to performance appraisal for faculty 
represents the best mesh of a theoretical systems model with the relevant research 
findings. While we have advanced an "ideal," we can conceive of modification of that 
ideal to meet individual or institutional wishes. For example, the portfolio process 
could also include a uniform rating form, if that seemed absolutely necessary. We 
recognize that a systematic form keeps the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission at bay, and that may be essential In some institutions, even if the 
instrument is basically unfair. 

Those administrators who want to modify their performance appraisal systems for 
faculty can draw on some of our specific research findings to do so. For example, a 
modest financial investment in rater training might well yield positive results not only 
in the accuracy of the performance appraisal process, but also in faculty support for it. 

Finally, to those administrators who are confident that the faculty performance 
appraisal system they oversee is functioning well for both the institution and individual 
faculty members, we urge a careful assessment of that conclusion. Here again, a 
modest investment in some institutional research may be needed to determine the 
affects that the evaluation Is having on the actual improvement of faculty performance 
and institutional goal accomplishment. 
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Appendix: Performance Appraisal in Business 

While there are many different performance appraisal systems used in business and 
industry, four general approaches to developing such systems seem to prevail: 

1. Comparative procedures 

2. Absolute standards 

3. Direct indexes 

4. Management by objective 

Comparative Procedures 

In this type of evaluation, an appraisal is made by comparing an employee against 
others on the criterion of interest. This may be done in four ways: 

1. Straight ranking where the evaluator identifies the best performer, second best, 
and so on to the weakest. 

2. Alternative ranking where the evaluator Identifies the best and the weakest 
performers and keeps repeating the process. 

3. Paired comparison where one employee at a time is compared with every other. 

4. Forced distribution where the evaluator is forced to assign a certain proportion of 
the unit's employees to each of several performance categories {e.g., above 
average, average, below average). 

Absolute Standards 

Systems using absolute standards evaluate individuals against written standards 
rather than against other employees and measure several factors of global performance 
rather than a single dimension. Some of the performance appraisal approaches which 
use absolute standards are: 

1. Critical Incidents Technique (CIT). The supervisor observes and notes especially 
good or bad on-the-job behavior of a subordinate and creates a written record of 
actual performance to be used as a basis for rating at some time in the future. 
The general rule is that CIT should be used only for those areas of behavior or 
performance that cannot be assessed by other more rigorous and systematic 
methods. 

2. Behavioraliy Anchored Rating Scales (BARS). These scales are designed to focus 
on actual behavior and reduce the subjectivity of the rater and diminish 
interaction problems. BARS attempts a more sophisticated method of developing 
a rating scale by employing a five-step process: (1) individuals knowledgeable 
about the Job describe specific examples of effective and ineffective job 
performance; (2) examples are clustered into performance dimensions; (3) a 
second group of individuals who know the Job re-allocate the examples of critical 
incidents to performance dimensions, with incidents about which there is not 
substantial agreement as to appropriate assignment dropped (40% to 80% 
usually considered substantial); (4) second group of participants rates behavior 
represented by incidents on a seven- to nine-point scale in terms of how effectively 
the incidents represent performance on that dimension {incidents with widest 
variability are dropped); (5) a fina* nstrument is developed using a series of 
scales, one for each performance u tension. The employee's evaluation is 
determined by summing the scores ac. ss all categories. BARS is used when 
developmental evaluations are the objective. 

3. Point-Factor Job Evaluation. This process starts with a detailed Job description, 
usually using four factors and differing their weights— working conditions, 
problem-solving ability, knowledge require-.!, accountability. Jobs are assessed on 
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how much of each factor they have, and points are assigned to each factor, A total 
point score is produced from each evaluation, and the score is translated into a 
salary level. 

4. Job Description Survey (JDS). This instrument identifies and measures the seven 
Job ^descriptive constructs*: task Identity, task significance, skill variety, 
autonomy, feedback from the work itself, feedback from agents of the work, and 
opportunity to deal with others. 

Direct Indexes 

Through the use of direct indexes it is possible to obtain Information on performance 
without engaging in an evaluative process. There are two methods of direct index 
appraisal. 

1, Measures of productivity. These usually quantify some element of output, such 
as gross sales. In the health sector, measures of occupancy or visits or services 
produced may be used, 

2. Measures of withdrawal. Turnover and absenteeism rates can provide direct 
information on productivity. 

Management by Objective 

Management by Objective (MBO) Is a goal-setting process that involves managers and 
their subordinates in jointly establishing goals for work performance and personal 
development. Thus MBO is more than an evaluation technique: it is a planning, 
training, and organizational development approach. Managers meet with employees to 
work out realistic performance objectives; at specified future times the success of the 
employee In attaining the objectives is evaluated, MBO programs have become 
increasingly popular In business. The federal government has developed a version of 
MBO called the Management Excellence Inventory (MEI). Developed by the U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management (OPM) over a period of four years, MEI was first Implemented 
in mid- 1984, It is an instrument designed to assist organizations in identifying 
managerial Job requirements and skills and to help individuals and organizations in 
assessing management strengths and development needs. Hie uses of MEI for 
management development include: clarifying management roles and Job 
requirements; identifying individual strengths and development needs; facilitating 
individual career planning; making decisions about organizational training and 
development priorities and resource allocation; planning for management succession; 
and evaluating training and development programs. 

The most frequently voiced criticisms of MBO systems are: (a) an excessive amount of 
paperwork develops; (b) the process is controlled from the top with little opportunity for 
real employee participation; and (c) the process turns into a win-lose game between 
superiors and subordinates. 
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